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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


URING the earlier part of the week it seemed as if the 
political crisis was to be postponed till after Easter, 
and that for the next three weeks little would be done in 
Parliament but the securing of the necessary Votes in Supply, 
and the passing of such essential legislation as the Army Bill. 
On Thursday night, however, one of those sudden and irre- 
sponsible changes of attitude to which the present Govern- 
ment are accustoming us took place, with the result that the 
temperature of politics has once again risen to fever-heat. 
One would have thought the present financial situation was 
confused and chaotic enough to satisfy any Administration ; 
but apparently this is not so. On Thursday evening a state- 
ment was made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer—Mr, 
Asquith was not in the House, but was keeping an old engage- 
ment elsewhere—which may be described as a declaration in 
regard to the financial confusion that “there is plenty more 
where that came from.” 














Mr. Lloyd George, in a frank speech, explained the nature 
of a White Paper which had been circulated in the morning,— 
a document which shows that the Government, contrary to 
ordinary practice, are asking for a sum of money only sufficient 
for six weeks’ expenditure. In recent years the practice has 
been to take a Vote on Account sufficient for four or five 
months. Further, it is to be noted that Mr. Haldane, in 
reply to a question from Sir Charles Dilke, announced that 
the Army Annual Bill, the Bill upon which the discipline of 
the Army rests and which must be passed by April 30th, will 
not be taken until after Easter, but that it was not at present 
possible to give any definite date. The reasons for the 
Cabinet’s change of plans were stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as follows: “I think that the House should 
have another opportunity, especially about the date con- 
templated, of expressing its opinion about the Executive, 
from whichever side it is drawn.” In other words, the 
monetary crisis is engineered to become acute in May, the 
period at which the Resolutions dealing with the veto will 
be sent to the House of Lords. 


We cannot pursue all the ramifications of the situation 
thus created, but we may say generally that it is obvious 
that the notion of the Government is that they will 
have brought about such a situation by the middle of 


alternative is administrative chaos. The Opposition, it is 
calculated, will not dare to put the Government in a minority 
over the Budget, because, if they do, they will be obliged to 
take office. That course will be impossible to them, as the 
Liberals would immediately refuse them Supply. In 
addition, it is calculated that if the Lords reject the Govern. 
ment proposals for dealing with the veto, the Government 
will be able to put the screw on them owing to the financial 
situation. We venture to say that though these tactics sound 
very clever, the Cabinet will get nothing by them, and that in 
the end the country will realise what is being done and where 
the responsibility lies. The policy of cutting off one’s nose 
to spite one’s face may be made to look very ingenious for a 
time, but when the knife begins to cut it is a different 
matter altogether. 


One curious result of the last phase in the Government 
tactics is worth noticing. If it is successful, the people who 
will be most severely squeezed by it will be the Irish 
Nationalists, not the Opposition. If, as the Government 
calculate, the dread of taking office without the power of 
obtaining supplies prevents the Opposition putting the 
Government out over the Budget, the Budget may no doubt 
be passed although the Nationalists abstain or even vote 
against it. The Government, that is, after having been 
kept in for the first two months by the Nationalists on 
condition that they do not pass the Budget, will be able to 
turn round to their allies and say:—‘ Thank you. We can 
manage now quite nicely without you, and your threats do not 
alarm us, for we have chained the Tories to our car.” How 
this result will be viewed in Ireland, and how Mr. Redmond 
and his followers will be able to explain the facts to their 
constituents, is not for us to discuss. All we can do is to note 
the facts. We may add that though the Opposition did not 
like the Budget of 1909-10, they will, from a party point of 
view, be very glad to have it out of the way. If they come 
into power in the course of a year or so, it will be quite possible 
for them to repeal the land clauses. These as soon as they 
come into operation are certain to cause great ill-feeling, 
while at the same time doing very little to fill the Treasury. 


A word may be said as to the possibility of the Government 
tactics, even if successful, staving off a Dissolution. People 
sometimes talk as if a Ministry could resign at any moment, 
and as if office were a kind of incubus which responsible 
Ministers could abandon in the street at a moment's notice 
and fora whim. Holding office is much more like carrying a 
baby in a public place. You cannot leave it unless you 
can get somebody else to hold it. But at present there is 
nobody willing to perform that function, and the financial 
deadlock which the Government are preparing increases 
instead of diminishing this unwillingness. Meantime it is 
always possible that an accidental vote, such as very nearly 
occurred on Monday, will put the Government in a minority, 
and so bring about, first the tender of their resignation to the 
King, and then the Dissolution which must take place if the 
Ministry declare it is impossible for them to go on, and if the 
Opposition declare that it is impossible for them to go in. 
The Government are said to be making very far-reaching and 
elaborate calculations as to what is going to happen, but very 
possibly public opinion is in error in this respect. We should 
not be surprised if the Cabinet’s action were really in 
conformity with the schoolboy’s definition of the policy of 
laissez faire: “The policy of laissez faire is to bring matters 
to as great a crisis as possible and then allow them to take 
their own course.” 


The Prussian franchise demonstrations culminated in a 





May that they will be able to force the Budget through an 
unwilling House of Commons by the threat that the only 


considerable riot in Berlin on Sunday last. For some days a 
contest of wits had been going on between the Socialists and 
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the Police President. The President had announced that no 
meetings would be allowed, but the Socialists argued that if 
they “ went for a walk” in honour of franchise reform, they 
would not violate any part of the law. The President 
assumed that the “franchise walk” was to take place in 
Treptow Park, and he guarded all the approaches to that 
triangle of open land. But the Socialists had secretly 
arranged to collect their forces in another part of the town. 
They walked to the Reichstag, and the whole Kénigsplatz was 
filled, as the Times correspondent says, with a cheerful mass 
of people, who sang the “ Marseillaise” and cheered for 
franchise reform “beneath the unsympathetic statues of 
Bismarck, Roon, and Moltke.” The police charged the crowd 
and gradually dispersed it. The strategy of the Socialists, 
however, had completely succeeded. Laterin the day demon- 
strators tried to enter Treptow Park, and it was there that 
the worst encounters between the police and the crowds 
occurred. Some gendarmerie imported from the country 
appear to have lost their heads, and they used revolvers 
and sabres. Several persons were seriously wounded. 


The Echo de Paris of Monday published a long letter 
written by M. Briand to M. Barrés in answer to a complaint 
that a parish church at Brisy-Suisnes had been secularised 
and destroyed. M. Briand points out that the principle of 
* the Concordat still holds good that a church may not be 
secularised unless religious services have not been held in it 
for six months. The clergy can therefore prevent secularisa- 
tion if they wish. The church at Brisy-Suisnes had been 
deserted for a new church, and no service had been held in it 
for nearly two years. The clergy and congregation had 
been invited to repair it, but as they did not do so the 
municipality, with the permission of the Government, 
had pulled it down in the interests of public safety. 
M. Barrés’s comment on this letter is that secularisa- 
tion is deliberately brought about in some districts by 
the Mayors, who forbid worship in the churches if there 
is the slightest sign that the buildings are in want of 
repair. The Times correspondent, however, adds a most 
important rider to M. Barrés’s comment when he says that the 
law of 1907 provides that the six-months clause shall not hold 
good if public worship has ceased in a church by order of the 
authorities, At Brisy-Suisnes, therefore, the church could 
not have been legally secularised even after two years except 
through the fault of its owners. The correspondence does 
nothing to discredit M. Briand, who is, we believe, determined 
to administer the law in a considerate manner. 


M. Duez, who had been appointed one of the liquidators of 
the property confiscated from the religious Orders in France, 
was arrested in Paris on Monday night on a charge of 
embezzlement. The total amount wl¥ich has “evaporated” 
is believed to be at least £200,000. The liquidation of the 
confiscated property was an operation which involved handling 
very large sums of money, and also demanded discretion 
politically. It is therefore strange to learn that the liqui- 
dators are not, properly speaking, State officials, but merely 
private persons commissioned by the Civil Tribunal. The 
French Government have apparently decided to shut the 
stable-door by ordering that “ financial inspectors shall be 
placed at the disposal of the judicial authorities for the 
purpose of taking part in the verification of the liquidators’ 
operations.” But in the meantime they have to face political 
as well as financial damage. 


The Military League in Greece has outdone itself with 
the latest demands which it has presented to the Prime 
Minister. It demands, for instance, the dismissal of all the 
higher officials in the public service, the more competent of 
whom may possibly be reappointed; the dismissal of the 
fifty-eight professors of the University, some of whom may 
be reappointed; a series of changes in the electoral law, 
among them being the restoration of small electoral districts, 
in which it is thought non-party delegates could be more 
easily returned; the expropriation of the landlords in 
Thessaly, and the establishment of peasant proprietors in 
their place; the removal of the Royal stables from the 
centre of Athens; and the establishment of a Ministry of 
Agricuiture. The Athens correspondent of the Times points 
cut in Thursday's paper that four weeks of the Session remain 
in which to carry out this stupendous programme. The 





as 
agrarian question in Thessaly is extraordinarily complicated, 
and apparently no suggestion is made how the money is to be 


| raised for expropriation. Besides this programme, the League 


has prepared a law for purifying the Army, under which a 
secret Committee will decide on the retention or expulsion 
of all offivers on the active list. Finally, it must be 
mentioned—il ne manquait que ¢a—that the unhappy 
Chamber which is confronted with this alarming brood of 
politico-military proposals has not yet passed its Budget, 


The Times of Wednesday publishes from its Calcutta corre. 
spondent some account of the organisations which are, or are 
supposed to be, combating sedition in Bengal. These 
organisations have come into existence as a result of the 
Press Act, and the suggestion of the Viceroy that Europeans 
and Indians should combine in their common interest to 
suppress Anarchy. The most important of the schemes 
contemplated co-operation between the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce and various Indian bodies, including the 
Indian Association, of which Mr. Surendranath Banerjee 
is secretary. The correspondent says:—“ But after some 
negotiation Mr. Banerjee and his friends withdrew, and, 
warned by the release of the deported prisoners of 
the vacillating temper of the Government, the Chamber of 
Commerce felt it useless to promise to support bold measures 
on the part of a Government which had wantonly deprived 
the country of the protective effect of Regulation III. of 
1818. Some kind of vigilance committee has, however, been 
formed in which European and Indian commercial men are 
associated, but no one cherishes the delusion that any practical 
results will follow.” The difficulties, no doubt, are enormous, 
and the Government may even have proposed an impossible 
thing, but at all events the restoration of the deported 
prisoners to their country is an accomplished fact, and we 
fear that if all attempts at co-operation with Indians are 
made in the spirit of this correspondent the probability of 
failure would become a certainty. 


The Indian Budget was passed through the Imperial 
Legislative Council at Calcutta on Friday week. This was 
the first occasion on which unofficial members enjoyed their 
new powers of debate in the reformed Council. Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson announced that after the claims of the 
Provincial Governments had been satisfied, there was a 
balance on the past financial year of £270,000. It is to be 
remembered, however, that the opium sales brought the 
Government about £1,000,000 more than had been estimated. 
The opium revenue will of course gradually decrease as the 


‘exports to China are reduced. It has been suggested freely 


in India that a Sugar-tax should take the place of the opium 
revenue. The new taxation, which is estimated to produce 
£967,000, is chiefly on silver, tobacco, liquors, and petroleum. 
The tax on imported silver is increased to 4d. per ounce. 
This tax was resisted by the Bombay representatives as likely 
seriously to injure the cotton trade with China. The duty 
upon imported cigarettes is raised from 4d. to 6s. 8d. per 
thousand, and that on liquors from 30 to 50 per cent. Sir 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson stated that all the new taxes were 
revenue-raising devices, and were by no means intended to be 
protective. 





In the Commons on Monday on the Motion for going into 
Committee on the Army Estimates Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
moved an amendment to affirm that “the conditions of service 
of Government employees should be in every respect at least 
equal to those observed by the best private employers.” This 
Motion was supported by many Unionist Members, and in 
order to avoid a division which seemed likely to be fatal to 
the Government the discussion was adjourned to Tuesday, 
when Mr. Haldane and Mr. Buxton spoke, as well as Mr. 
Wyndham and Mr. Lyttelton. Although the leaders of the 
Opposition recommended their followers not to support the 
amendment, it became clear that their advice was not to be 
generally accepted. The position of the Government became 
so critical that when the division was finally taken the Labour 
Members, or at any rate a great many of them, were obliged 
to abstain from supporting their own amendment, which was 
only defeated by 63 votes. 


In answer to a question Mr. Lloyd George said on Tuesday 
night that ‘‘ the loss to the revenue of the current financial 
year resulting from the rejection of the Finance Bill is 
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~ ated at approximately £28,500,000.” He added that it 


t impossible to say how much of this loss would 
po meal. It oad have been much truer had 
he said that the loss, if it actually takes place, will be due to 
the amazing tactics of the Government, who will neither pass 
the Budget nor agree to temporary legislation legalising the 
collection of the Income-tax. e 





In the course of Thursday night’s debate the question of the 
Congo was raised by Sir George White, who for the sake of 
reform was prepared to take the extreme measure of “ bel- 
‘worent action,” and declared that though “he was a man of 
he did want justice.” We may point out that it was 
also Sir George White who, in moving a peace resolution at 
the Free Church Council on Wednesday, inveighed against 
“the present wicked, wasteful, and appalling expenditure on 
armaments.” Sir George White’s attitude is not uncommon. 
Invoke war whenever there is opposition to a policy on which 
you have set your heart, but beforehand do your best to 
make your country unable to wage war successfully. Sir 
Edward Grey replied in a reassuring speech, pointing out 
that to resort to violent action at the moment when the 
Belgian reform scheme had been launched would be disastrous. 
“My attitude is one of expectancy—of suspense, if you 
like—but still of belief that things are moving in the right 
direction.” Meanwhile he did not ask the House to sanction 
the step of recognising the Belgian annexation. We yield to 
none in our detestation of Congo misrule, but we believe that 
Sir Edward Grey is far more likely to bring about reform than 
the men who shout “ Down with the Navy!” one day, and the 
next are willing to risk war with all Europe rather than take 
into account the difficulties of the international situation. 


The London County Council elections took place last 
Saturday, when the Progressives made a net gain of nineteen 
seats. The election for one of the seats in Central Finsbury 
was at first announced as a tie, but after three recounts it 
was declared on Monday that the Municipal Reform candidate 
had a majority of one vote. In the new Council the Municipal 
Reformers have sixty seats and the Progressives fifty-eight. 
But the Municipal Reformers have also a slight majority of 
the Aldermen in their favour, and this majority will be further 
increased when the places of the retiring Aldermen are filled, 
as they will be, certainly for the most part, and possibly for 
the whole number, by Municipal Reformers. Although the 
parties are now almost evenly balanced, the Municipal Reform 
vote in the election vastly exceeded that of the Progressives. 
It is being said that the voting on the Municipal Reform side 
should be more carefully organised, but the only genuine and 
permanent cure for the present evil is proportional represen- 
tation. We trust that the very small majority of the Municipal 
Reformers will be large enough to prevent the reintroduction 
of wickedly wasteful schemes like the Works Department. 
The Municipal Reformers should imitate the Romans, who 
made their terms sterner after defeat. They should cut down 
expenses more than ever, instead of currying favour with 
Socialism on any question. 


The Navy Estimates for 1910-11 were issued on Wednesday, 
and show a net increase of nearly five and a half millions, or 
a total of £40,603,700. The numbers required for manning 
the Fleet are a hundred and thirty-one thousand as against 
a hundred and twenty-eight thousand last year. New con- 
struction will cost £13,279,830 against £8,885,194 in 1909-10, 
and of this amount £11,850,790 will be spent on the continua- 
tion of work on ships already under construction, and 
£1,429,040 for beginning work on ships of the new programme 
now announced for the first time, and independent of the 
supplementary programme of the current year. This new 
Programme will consist of five large armoured ships, five 
protected cruisers, twenty destroyers, and a number of 
submarines, estimated to cost three-quarters of a million in 
all. “During the current year five battleships, two un- 
armoured cruisers, nine destroyers, six first-class torpedo- 
boats, and sixteen submarines will have been completed; and 
on April Ist next there will be under construction seven 
battleships, three armoured cruisers, nine protected cruisers, 
two unarmoured cruisers, thirty-seven torpedo-boat destroyers, 
and nine submarines. Two large floating docks, capable of 
making any war vessel now building or likely to be designed, 
have been ordered, and will be completed during 1911.” 








At present ten ships of the ‘Dreadnought’ type are in 
commission, and on April Ist ten more will be under con- 
struction, two of which—a battleship and a cruiser—will be 
completed by the end of the coming financial year, and all 
by March 31st, 1912, while five ‘Dreadnoughts’ of the new 
programme ought to be completed at or before the end of the 
financial year 1912-13. The date of completion of the ships 
in the German programme is a matter on which it is impossible 
to speak with certainty. But if acceleration similar to that 
adopted in regard to the German 1909 programme takes 
place, there is the possibility of fifteen German ‘ Dread- 
noughts ’ being ready for sea in the spring of 1912, as against 
a practical certainty of twenty British ‘ Dreadnoughts’ 
being ready at the same time. This, as the Times shows 
in an interesting review of the naval situation, represents 
a fair margin in view of the superiority of our pre-‘ Dread- 
nought’ ships, and the further provision of the five 
‘Dreadnoughts’ to be ready early in 1913 and the two 
Colonial ‘Dreadnought’ cruisers. But as the writer points 
out, “the very fact that our preponderance in pre-‘ Dread- 
nought’ ships is so great will entail an immensely increased 
expenditure when these ships come in their turn to be replaced 
in approximately the same proportion by ‘ Dreadnoughts.’” 
In face of these considerations, we cannot count on having 
reached the high-water mark of expenditure even in the 
formidable total of the Estimates now presented. 


Mr. Balfour, who with Sir Frederick Banbury was enter- 
tained by the City of London Conservative Association on 
Friday week, pointed out that the Government had been 
charged with every kind of tergiversation by their own 
followers on the questions of pledges about holding office, 
guarantees, and so forth, while their plans for dealing with 
the House of Lords had been fundamentally modified under 
pressure to the extent of throwing the King’s Speech over- 
board. They had, in fact, themselves passed a vote of censure 
on themselves. The state of affairs might be amusing if it 
were not extraordinarily bad for the country, by discrediting 
the whole system of Parliamentary institutions and the whole 
system of party government. The offers of the Opposition in 
the Commons and Lords to pass any measures for the legalising 
of taxation necessary to carry on public administration were 
rejected with scorn. It was beneath the dignity of the 
Government to have dealings with the House of Lords, but 
what had become of their dignity in the last fortnight ? 





Turning to the question of the reform of the House of 
Lords, Mr. Balfour remarked that he did not advocate a 
change because the House of Lords was inefficient, but 
because it lacked strength. He did not want a better but a 
stronger Second Chamber,—not a repetition or rival of the 
House of Commons, or a House overshadowing the repre- 
sentative Chamber as in France and the United States. They 
wanted men who were not amenable either to the passing 
passions of the moment or to the caucus,—men who by tempera- 
ment, tradition, or training could not fit themselves into the 
party system. Such men found it hard to obtain or retain a 
place in the House of Commons, but they could find a place 
in the House of Lords, and whenever they found it they 
retained it. No revolution in England was permanent which 
took no account of the past. Innovation might be necessary, 
but it should be deeply based on the history of the country. 
Mr. Balfour scouted the notion that the Lords had resisted 
social reform. Those who said so did not desire social reform; 
they wanted political revolution, which was its worst enemy. 


Dr. King, Bishop of Lincoln, who issued a touching letter of 
farewell to his diocese last week, died on Tuesday in his eighty- 
first year. As chaplain, lecturer, and Principal of Cuddesdon 
College, as Professor of Pastoral Theology and Canon of 
Christ Church, and finally during his tenure of the See of 
Lincoln, to which he was appointed by Mr. Gladstone, he was 
beloved by all who came under his personal influence. The 
opposition that he excited by his views on doctrine and ritual 
he wore down in the long run by the saintliness and simplicity 
of his character. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Feb. 10th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 81}—Friday week 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY.* 


FRIENDLY ASSURANCES. 

: & questions put by Mr. Byles to the First Lord of 

the Admiralty on Wednesday deserve the closest 
attention of the British people. Mr. Byles asked whether 
the statement of the Imperial Chancellor in the German 
Reichstag on Saturday last regarding Anglo-German rela- 
tions would influence the Navy Estimates in the direction of 
retrenchment.—The German Chancellor, it will be remem- 
bered, made the usual statement as to the friendly 
feeling entertained by Germany for this country, and 
insisted once more that German naval preparations and 
the development of the German Fleet had no menace for 
Britain.—To this question Mr. McKenna gave the proper, 
nay, the inevitable, reply. We reciprocate the friendly 
tone of the German Chancellor’s speech, but our Navy 
Estimates are not based on the assumption that other 
nations mean to be unfriendly to us, or that we mean to 
be unfriendly to them. They are framed “ to preserve our 
standard of naval power, and depend upon the actual naval 
expenditure of other countries.” And he added: “I do 
not understand that any public utterances of German 
Ministers have indicated any intention to modify the 
expenditure on the German naval programme as fixed by 
law.” Upon this Mr. Byles asked another question, which 
must be given verbatim: “ May I take that to mean that 
the magnitude of our naval preparations is entirely 
unaffected by the friendly assurances of neighbouring 
nations ?””—a question on which Sir Fortescue Flannery 
made the interrogatory comment: “Has the right hon. 
gentleman any reason to anticipate that there will be a 
reduction in the German Estimates in consequence of the 
statement of the Imperial Chancellor? ”—and obtained 
from Mr. McKenna the answer: “I think the supple- 
mentary question is fully answered in the reply which I 
have given.” 

We here reach the true issue involved in all the confused 
and confusing talk about our relations with Germany, 
and the problem of naval competition. On one side, 
the side represented by Mr. Byles, are the very con- 
siderable number of exceedingly well-meaning people in 
this country who hate, and rightly hate, war, and who are 
horrified at the waste of the national resources involved 
in vast naval expenditure. They consider that the 
“friendly assurances” of Germany are facts which we 
ought to take into consideration and act upon. In effect 
they say:—‘ Either you believe or you do not believe 
Germany's friendly assurances. If you do not believe 
them, then you are accusing a great —— of treachery of 
a most abominable kind. If you do believe them, then 
you should make good your belief by reducing, or at any 
rate not increasing, your naval expenditure.” On the 
other side stand those who, like ourselves, refuse to pay 
any attention to “friendly assurances” when they are 
accompanied by a naval expenditure which is constantly 
increasing. They demand that Germany be judged by 
her deeds, not by her words. To which set of advisers 
ought the British people to give their confidence, and on 
which lines should they settle their policy? Are we to 
interpret German action by “friendly assurances” or by 
Naval Estimates ? 

When the matter is put in this way, we presume that 
very few people will be inclined to say that Germany must 
be judged by her words and not by her deeds. Probably 
Mr. Byles himself would, when he was confronted with 
this plain question, not hesitate in his choice. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is very difficult to keep the public mind 
concentrated on this point. Those who have watched the 
development of public opinion here as we have watched 
it cannot fail to have noticed how easily English people 
let their minds slide off the true point, and allow 
them to be occupied with another question, in which the 
realities of the case are disguised or misrepresented. They 
ask themselves:—“ Are the Germans really preparing 
to attack this country? Is it not far more likely 
that they are only, like ourselves, preparing for 
eventualities, and getting together a big fleet which 
can in case of need be used to protect their huge com- 
mercial interests? But if so, why should we be more 
frightened about their fleet than they are about ours? 
The German people are a good people, but they naturally 
want the security which comes from sea power. Let us 





I 
be reasonable, then, and not jump to the Ji . 
that any nation which is anne +r to make wera 
us. If we do not provoke the Germans, they will 
dream of attacking us.” A better example of the dancer of 
half-truths could not be given than that which is contained 
in these reflections. This danger can only be ex 
by a calm and resolute facing of the facts, ang a 
ed oe of the underlying motives of German 

The first thing to be remembered, therefore, by any one 
who desires to understand German policy and the main. 
springs of German action is that the German Empire 
is in a very different condition and a very different 
stage of development from ours, especially in the matter 
of the mercantile marine and oversea possessions, We 
have got as big an Empire as we can manage. The 
status quo suits us exactly. We cannot hope for, and 
do not wish for, anything but a natural, or, as we 
might put it, an automatic, development. In Germany 
almost exactly the opposite is the truth. The Germans 
are not content with the status quo. No doubt they 
are not violently anxious for change at any particular 
moment or in any particular place, but they do look 
forward to a very great development of the German 
Empire, and they specially, nay, ardently, desire that 
that development should take place on the water 
and in the matter of oversea possessions. They believe 
themselves to be, and indeed are, a growing Power, 
and they want to be able to take full advantage of 
every opportunity that may occur to increase their Empire, 
The Germans want to be ready to utilise that “ tide in the 
affairs of men, which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune.” But the German people, and especially the 
ruling people in Germany, are as logical as they are 
idealistic. The two things indeed generally go together, 
in spite of the widespread convention that they ar 
antagonistic. If any one will take the trouble to put 
himself in the position of a German who cares about 
and thinks out the future of his country, he will 
find that Germany has reached a point beyond which 
expansion in the direction of what the Germans call 
“ world-power” cannot be obtained unless Germany is 
able to do what the diplomats call “talk with 
Britain.” 

In the first phase of her expansion, the expansion 
which began with the wars with Denmark and with 
Austria and ended with the war with France, Germany 
was to a great extent able to ignore Britain. Britain not 
being possessed of military power, and Germany at that 
time not being vulnerable to sea power, she was able 
to take her own line without troubling much about us, 
Now, however, the German who looks ahead is always, in 
the course of his imaginative speculations, brought up 
the fact of British sea power. Germany’s dream 
of reaching the Mediterranean at Trieste, provided that 
the contention between Slav and Teuton ultimately breaks 
up the Austrian Empire, can only be made practical 
if Germany is able to “talk with Britain” on an equality 
in the matter of sea power. The same is true as regards 
the possibility of German development in Asia Minor, or even 
in South America or Africa. Again, when a German contem- 
plates, we will not say war with France or Russia, but 
movements in the course of which France or Russia must 
yield to that display of military force which Germany can 
always make, he finds his calculations upset by the fact 
that English sea power may be thrown into the balance, 
and the scale thereby turned against Germany. In 
fact, the German who speculates in the region of inter- 
national politics—and there are very few educated Germans 
who do not so speculate—everywhere finds our supremacy 
at sea in his way. Now the German, as a_ political 
rationalist, having reached this point at once argues: “ We 
must clearly either give up our dream of becoming the 
greatest of world-Powers, or we must place ourselves in & 
position to be able to deal with England.” But the Germans, 
very naturally from their point of view, are determined 
not to give up their dream of achieving world-power, and 
therefore, as they would say, have no choice but to 
put themselves in a position to deal with us. This they 
can do only in one way,—by building a fleet which will 
be equal to ours, if not in the actual number of vessels, 
at any rate in power and efficiency. The Germans 
fully realise that as soon as their Fleet is equal im 
efficiency to ours their power to deal with us becomes 
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inadequate is not to say that they are not better than they 
were. Are we in a better condition as regards war—that 
is the sole test, for armies exist not for parade but for 
war—than we were when he took office ? t us consider 
first the case against Mr. Haldane as it was put by Mr. 
Tee in Tuesday’s debate. Mr. Lee pointed out that in 
the last nine years the numbers of the Regular Army had 
declined by nearly forty thousand men, while the Militia, 
which had a strength of over ninety thousand, had now 
in its altered form of the Special Reserve dropped to sixty- 
seven thousand. Even if these figures can be proved to 
convey a not altogether correct view of the situation, we 
are bound to say that they show a very serious loss of 
strength. As our readers know, we should like to have 
seen the Regular Army, not reduced, but maintained at 
the highest strength ; while we still hold that it would have 
been far better to have maintained a reformed and 
rejuvenated Militia than to have established the Special 
Reserve. If, however, this shrinkage in numbers can be 
explained or condoned on the ground that it was absolutely 
necessary to reduce the cost of the Army—a contention 
which we ourselves cannot admit—we are bound to say 
that in every other respect Mr. Haldane has improved 
the condition of the military forces of the nation. In 
this context it is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
importance of sound organisation, and unquestionably Mr. 
Haldane has made vast improvements here. There never 
was a time in our military annals when we could so easily 
and rapidly prepare an expeditionary force as we can now. 
Before Mr. Haldane’s time mobilisation involved an 
enormous amount of waste. After mobilisation had taken 
place there were a great number of derelict military items 
scattered about the country which did not fit ito or 
increase the strength of the military machine, but which 
when added together made up a very large force. To use 
a metaphor,—in the work of mobilisation a quantity of 
water was spilt out of the buckets and practically lost. Mr. 
Haldane by an improved organisation has utilised these 
spillings, and they will in the future play their proper 

rt in our military system. On mobilisation we now get 

] value for our money, which we never did before. That 
is a fact for which the nation owes a debt of unqualified 
gratitude to Mr. Haldane. 

Mr. Haldane’s organisation of the Territorial Army 
has also unquestionably been a success. We use the 
word “ organisation” advisedly, for we admit that it has 
not yet been proved whether the conditions of service 
for the Territorial Force will in the end be found com- 
patible with the recruiting of a sufficient number of 
men. Putting that point aside, however, we have now 
got what we did not have with the old Volunteers,—a 
properly organised and equipped field army of citizen 
soldiers. The Volunteers were an incoherent body of men 
—often very good men—in which the units stood in no 
efficient relation to each other or to the rest of our forces. 
The Territorial Army is a real army with its appropriate 
proportions of horse, foot, and artillery grouped in brigades 
and divisions, and with organised Staffs. Further, it 
enon in a reasonably complete form Army Service 

orps and medical contingents. Ifthe Volunteers in the 
old days had been called upon to take the field, it would 
have been necessary to improvise somehow and anyhow 
what we may call the “side-shows” of war. Now those 
“side-shows ” have been worked out and prepared in peace- 
time. Therefore, should the Territorial Army be embodied, 
it would be embodied with the supports and buttresses 
which are absolutely essential to an armed force in the 
field ready and in their places. This is a great achievement 
and a very great addition to our military strength, but it 
is not all that Mr. Haldane has accomplished. One of 
his most striking successes has been the establishment of 
the County Associations. He has managed to interest 
what in the aggregate is a very large number of civilians 
in the work of supplying us with an efficient citizen army. 
All over the country some of the best and most self- 
sacrificing of those who are accustomed to conduct our 
local administration are working hard at organising and 
equipping the Territorial Army. But the County Associa- 
tions have not only interested in military matters an 
a body of people who were never so interested 
before. Those Associations form a machine which 


if war broke out could be utilised for that work 


of ngeniint troops which would certainly have to 
be un 


ertaken, though it is part of our strange habits 
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in regard to military affairs to pretend that no 
improvisation would now be required or could take place, 
Needless to say, that is a pure delusion. Ifa great war 
were to come upon us to-morrow, the first thing we should 
have to do would be to set to work to raise, dril] and 
equip very large bodies of new troops. While the Den 
War compelled us to do this by the ten thousand, a 
really big war would compel us to do it by the hundred 
thousand. 

Before we leave the subject of Mr. Haldane’s steward. 
ship we should like to call attention to a matter og 
which he dwelt very lightly in his speech, but which 
we are inclined to think may prove of vast importance 
—may even prove Mr. Haldane’s greatest achievement. 
We allude to the new Reserve Forces. The first of 
these, the Territorial Reserve, is already in process 
of formation, and when it is formed it will obvious} 
greatly increase the power and efficiency of the Terr. 
torial Army. Next, and of almost equal importance, 
is the formation among civilians of a Technical Reserve — 
a Reserve of civilian experts of various kinds whose help 
would be of enormous use in time of war. In this 
Reserve skilled men of all kinds will be registered and ear- 
marked throughout the country. Last, but we believe by 
no means least, comes the Veteran Reserve. Under Mr, 
Haldane’s scheme, each County Association will register 
all the trained men who live in its area, but who for one 
reason or another are at present not connected with any 
fighting unit. We believe that when this Reserve comes 
into being we shall find that there are in this country 
some hundred and fifty to two hundred thousand trained 
men, the great majority of them in the prime of life, and 
fitted by health and age to do good service in the field, 
At present, however, and though the majority of them 
have seen more service than any troops that could be found 
on the Continent, this magnificent national asset is allowed 
to run to waste. Yet it would be quite capable of turning 
the scale in the event of invasion. 

We admit that all this sounds rather wild, but we can 
quote in support of our statement the experiment which 
has been made by the Surrey Territorial Association. That 
Association has established, with official sanction but 
without official help of any kind, a register of trained 
men under fifty years of age living within the county 
area. The names and addresses of such trained men 
were not entered in any official record, or at any rate 
could not be obtained from any official sources. The 
Surrey Association found that they could only reach the 
trained men resident in the county by an appeal through 
the Surrey newspapers. Yet in spite of this fact they 
have already got on their register, which has not been in 
existence a year, over seven hundred men. The men who 
have thus come forward are all men in the prime of life, 
and the majority of them have actually seen service. 
Further, they are not members of the “ unemployed,” or 
in any sense the wastage of our military forces, but all 
men holding good positions. In other words, though there 
must be hundreds of men in Surrey eligible for a Veteran 
Reserve who have not yet heard of the Register of Trained 
Men, the equivalent of a battalion has already been 
obtained. We do not doubt, when full publicity is given 
to the scheme, and when official agencies are compelled to 
help in the work of discovering the names and addresses 
of men eligible, that a register of fifteen hundred 
men could easily be obtained in a comparatively small 
county like Surrey. But this would probably mean that 
a Veteran Reserve of a hundred and fifty thousand men 
could be formed throughout the country. The proper 
employment of that force in the embodiment of the 
Territorial Army has not yet been decided ; but, in our 
opinion, the Veterans should be used as a Reserve with 
which to fill the ranks of the Territorial battalions. To 
take the specific case of Surrey. At the present moment 
two companies of seventy-five men each might be added 
out of the register of trained men to each of the Tern- 
torial battalions of the county, and a couple of troops of 
old cavalrymen sent to reinforce the Yeomanry. That the 
commanders of the various units would be proud to receive 
such recruits goes without saying. Many of them are 
highly trained men who have seen much service, and could 
be usefully employed as non-commissioned officers. We 
are convinced that, whether Mr. Haldane remains in office 
or not, it is of vital importance that the scheme for the 
Veteran Reserve should be proceeded with. 
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CHINA AND THE FUTURE. 


VERY one who has tried to estimate the extent and 
E meaning of the Westernising movement in China 
must have been painfully conscious that new methods have 
not made the Chinese less enigmatic. It is extremely 
difficult to discover what is happening throughout the 

provinces for two reasons. First, because the adminis- 
tration of the provinces varies in an almost incredible 
degree, depending for its strength or weakness on a few 

rsonalities, and particular experiences are apt to be 
exalted into general conclusions ; and secondly, and chiefly, 
because there is a vast discrepancy between theory and 
practice in putting into effect the Imperial decrees. 
Chinese officials apparently can see nothing strikingly 
illogical in the fact that an Imperial decree is received 
with deference and published far and wide throughout the 
land, but has no effect whatever upon the customs against 
which it is directed. Only the other day British officials 
in China called the attention of the Government to the 
fact that torture of a most brutal character was still 
employed in prisons. Imperial decrees had abolished 
torture, and yet officials under the Chinese Government 
were still ordering it to be inflicted. When even the most 
enlightened Chinese supply information about their 
country for publication in European newspapers, they 
generally assume for their purpose that what has been 
ordered in an Imperial decree has become an accomplished 
fact. Altogether, it is not easy even for wideawake 
observers resident in Peking to say at any given moment 
whether the tendency of Chinese civilisation is forwards 
or backwards. Among the few English writers on China 
whose information is invariably illuminating is the well- 
known Peking correspondent of the Times. When he 
leaves the capital and makes a journey through the 
provinces, we know that we shall have the most careful 
judgments and the latest information on all the matters to 
which he turns his attention. In the middle of January 
he left Peking to travel across China and Turkestan. The 
first three letters describing his journey were written 
from Sianfu on January 31st, and were published in the 
Times during this week. We need make no apology for 
summarising some of his remarks. 

He travelled by railway as far as Honanfu. It is pro- 
posed to extend the railway from this point to Sianfu, a 
distance of two hundred and sixty miles. As will be 
explained presently, nothing is so essential to China as the 
development of the railways, and one good sign is that the 
people are perfectly aware of this truth. When the corre- 
spondent was in little-visited districts he was continually 
asked: “ Have you come to survey the railway?” A 
patriotic movement was started to provide funds for the 
extension of the railway from Honanfu to Sianfu. But it 
failed ; only £50,000 was promised. Its failure was 
natural enough, because Chinese capitalists can get from 
12 to 24 per cent. on their money by fairly safe invest- 
ments, and even the indirect advantages of having the 
railway cannot induce them to accept a doubtful 5 per 
cent. under Chinese management. The railway administra- 
tion may yet have power to use the surplus earnings of 
the prosperous railways of China for the building of new 
railways. As to the splendid results of railway con- 
struction there is no doubt. Describing the effect of the 
Peking-Hankau trunk line, the correspondent says: “The 
growth of prosperity along its route is quite extraordinary ; 
round every station the settlements have extended, the 
houses are of a better type, and the inns, go-downs, ware- 
houses, and coal-yards have been greatly improved.” 
Farmers within reach of the railway in country that 
formerly supplied only its own needs can now sell their 
produce in the great markets at long distances. “ No one,” 
concludes the correspondent, “ who has seen the change 
which is taking place within the country served by this rail- 
way can long remain pessimistic as to the future of China.” 
At present where there are no railways all the traffic has 
to pass over indescribably bad roads. "It is a characteristic 
of the Chinese—a characteristic they share with the 
Turks—that they never repair their buildings. Fine 
bridges are allowed gradually to fall into ruins, and this 
for want of a trifling expenditure on the upkeep. On the 
road between Honanfu and Sianfu traffic is sometimes 
stopped for eight weeks at a time during the rains, and 
even a shower causes much delay owing to the stickiness 
ofthe mud. The greatest difficulty which the managers 





of railways have to put up with is the nightly thieving of 
ringbolts and plates; no less than sixty thousand bolts per 
month and ten thousand plates per annum are stolen. 
And apparently the offence cannot be dealt with, as the 
foresight of the ancients did not extend to the provision of 
laws against the theft of railway bolts. The steel is turned 
into razors, scissors, hoes, ploughshares, and other things.* 
It may be supposed that the removal of essential parts 
of the line does not render travelling very safe; but 
the chief danger to some of the railways is not from 
robbers but from floods. The correspondent gives an 
example. The railway from Khaifeng to Honanfu runs near 
the Yellow River, and this river is continually becoming 
higher because the bed is raised by the washing down of 
great quantities of sediment. The Chinese can think of no 
better way for keeping the river to its course than to raise 
the banks in proportion to the rise of the water. Already 
there are many miles of country where the land is on a 
lower level than the river-bed. The banks are made of 
loose soil, which is not protected by planting, and the 
correspondent predicts that unless more science is em- 
ployed there is bound to be a great catastrophe. 

From Honanfu the correspondent travelled with carts 
and mules. The traffic along the road was almost con- 
tinuous, the chief products being cotton and cotton-seed, 
hemp, vegetable oi], and various hides. Every day the 
correspondent met a train of opium-carts travelling under 
official protection with an armed escort. Everywhere the 
foreigner was treated with civility and deference. One 
curious effect of the general expectation that a railway would 
soon be built to Sianfu was the reluctance of the inn- 
keepers to spend any money on keeping up their houses, 
for of course the character of the traffic will be changed 
when the railways come. The indifference of the inn- 
keepers about their buildings is intelligible, but nothing 
but the characteristic dislike of the Chinese to repair any 
buildings, combined with a steady decay of faith, can 
account for the lamentable state of such a temple as Hua 
Yin Miao, which the correspondent describes as one of the 
finest he has seen in China. It lies within an enclosure 
comparable with the Temple of Heaven in Peking and 
has courts and pavilions; but the roofs have fallen, the 
triumphal archways are toppling, manure is dried in the 
courtyard, and barbers and beggars frequent the pavilions. 


The correspondent is unable to report that the Imperial 
decrees have had any appreciable effect upon the practice 
of foot-binding. In these central provinces the habit is 
almost universal. The decrees have explained that the 
material progress of the country depends upon the 
abandonment of this grotesque mutilation; Chinese 
writers have informed us that foot-binding is quickly 
dying out; yet the correspondent writes: “I doubt 
whether, all told, in spite of all the work done by Mrs. 
Little and other philanthropists, five per cent. of the women 
of China are blessed with natural feet.” He hopes a good 
deal, however, of the regulations issued in January by the 
Minister of Education. These ordain that no girl shall be 
admitted to school who dresses in foreign clothes or has 
unnatural feet. As the Chinese are genuinely interested 
in education, this would be a severe penalty, and might 
easily bring about a revolution in social custom if only the 
law were enforced. But one cannot feel sure that it 
will be. At Sianfu the correspondent found the schools 
large and clean, and everywhere there was a desire to 
learn English, but unfortunately it is taught by a quite 
unserviceable method. All along his route no regular 
coinage was used, but the same cumbrous currency 
which has been resorted to for centuries was prevalent,— 
lump silver, from which bits are cut off with a chisel. Is 
it not amazing that such customs should persist in a 
country where arts, ‘philosophy, and science existed in 
remote ages when some of the po great States of 
Europe were still overrun by barbarous hordes? In an 
article which we publish elsewhere we mention, for 
example, the careful observations of comets in the 
Chinese annals,—observations which are more thorough 
and go back further than any of the corresponding records 
in Europe. Perhaps the greatest change observable in 
modern China is the honour now shown to the military 
profession, which was formerly despised. The correspon- 
dent thinks it possible that military rank will some day 





* When telegraphs were first established in the West of Ireland considerable 
difficulty was caused by the fact that the women would pull down the wires ia 
order to make themselves crinolines, 
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supersede civil rank in the estimation of ambitious 
persons. 

We must note in conclusion a singular illustration of the 
difference, which we mentioned at the beginning, between 
the administrations of the various provinces. The province 
of Shansi has entirely suppressed the cultivation of the 
poppy for opium; the adjoining province of Shensi has 
scarcely interfered at all with its cultivation. Consequently 
the price of opium in Shensi has increased sixfold, and this 
less reputable province has reaped a rich harvest. So long 
as @ premium is put upon reaction in this way the evil of 
opium-smoking is not likely to be suppressed. The first 
thing to aim at is a better co-ordination of the provinces. 
This would be brought about almost automatically by a 
development of the railways. That, it seems to us, is by 
far the most important lesson to be drawn from these 
interesting articles. The railway is one of the chief instru- 
ments of Western civilisation, and there is no prospect 
that our civilisation will be imitated with success in China 
while that instrument is neglected. 





THE LORDS AND FINANCE. 


HE debate in the House of Lords which Lord Lans- 
downe initiated on Monday is highly instructive. 
Looking at it superficially, we admit that there is here a 
suggestion of the pot calling the kettle black. Lord Lans- 
downe says that the financial chaos is due to the neglect of 
the Government to provide for the collection of the taxes. 
Lord Crewe and Lord Loreburn retort that the whole trouble 
arises because the House of Lords rejected the Finance 
Bill last November. When he reads such statements as 
these the average man is tempted to say :—“ You are both 
only playing a party game, and I have as little confidence 
in one as in the other.” In this case, however, the merits 
of the question can easily be brought to a test. We have 
merely to ask—Which of the two parties is at the present 
moment sacrificing the interests of the country for its 
party advantage? There can be no possible doubt as to 
the answer to this question. The Liberal Government, for 
various reasons which we will examine presently, refuse to 
legalise the collection of taxes which the taxpayers are 
willing to pay, and which nobody opposes. This refusal 
involves the necessity of raising loans to meet the deficit, 
and on these loans interest has to be paid by the 
nation. That is a real national loss, and it is imposed 
upon the nation solely for the supposed advantage of 
the present Liberal Government. In other words, admitting 
both parties to be actuated by purely party motives, it so 
happens that at the present moment the Unionist Party 
are acting in the national interest, and the Liberal Party 
are not. 

Let us now turn to the Liberal defence. It dates back 
to the events of last November. The House of Lords 
when it rejected Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget offered 
through its leader, Lord Lansdowne, to give facilities 
for legalising the non-contentious taxes so as to prevent 
the financial confusion which has now occurred. This 
offer was scornfully rejected by the Government. Their 
expressed argument was that they were not going to 
permit the House of Lords to pick and choose the taxes 
which it would pass, and that on that House must rest 
the sole responsibility for any financial confusion which 
arose. Suppose, however, that the rejection of the 
Budget had taken place in the House of Commons 
instead of in the House of Lords; and in spite of the 
growing autocracy of Liberal Governments, even Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George would still admit that the 
House of Commons retains the right to reject a Finance 
Bill on the third reading. Suppose that it had exercised 
this right. The country would then have been faced with 
exactly the same financial situation as that facing it when 
the House of Lords rejected the Bill. In these cireum- 
stances, it is as certain as anything in politics can be that 
by general consent the House of Commons would have 
taken steps before the Dissolution to legalise the non- 
contentious taxes. What reason was there for not doing 
this when the rejection was due to the House of Lords 
rather than to the House of Commons? The needs of 
the country in each case were the same. The sole differ- 
ence was that the Liberal Party wanted to challenge the 
right of the House of Lords to reject a Budget. The 
Liberals were perfectly within their competence in making 
this challenge, and it was an excellent issue on which to 





LL 
appeal to the country. What they had no right to do 
was to complicate this issue by allowing the finances 
of the country to be thrown into confusion in order to 
discredit their —— In so doing the Liberal P. 
forgot what ought to be an axiom with all parties—that 
the party game must not be played at the expense of 
the nation. 

It would have been perfectly easy for the Liberals to have 
gone to the country on a clear anti-Lords and pro-Budget 
issue. They could have argued with absolute truth -—« The 
— features of the Budget to which the Liberal 

arty attaches importance—namely, the Land-taxes and 
the License-duties, which in our judgment the country 
desires to see passed into law—have had to be abandoned 
because of the action of the House of Lords in rejecting 
the Finance Bill. We believe that action is unconstity. 
tional. Wealso believe that the House of Lords habity-. 
ally exercises its powers to injure one of the parties in the 
State, and if it is to have the power to reject a Finance 
Bill it will always be able to turn that party out of office, 
We therefore demand that the House of Lords shall be 
deprived of the power to reject Finance Bills, and that its 
veto in other matters shall be limited.” That would have 
been an intelligent appeal to address to an intelligent 
electorate. Apparently, however, the Liberal Ministers 
were doubtful either of the intelligence of the electorate, 
or else of the validity of their own case. They there. 
fore tried to weight the scales by introducing the 
altogether irrelevant question of financial confusion. That 
this question was irrelevant we have already shown by 
pointing out that it would have arisen to exactly the same 
extent, and no more, if the Bill had been rejected on the 
third reading by the House of Commons instead of by the 
House of Lords on the second reading. 

So much for what happened last November, and, to be 
fair to the Government, it must be admitted that, though 
wishing to load the scales, they had then no intention 
of throwing into them such a heavy weight as they are 
now trying toadd. Their intention last year clearly was 
to reintroduce the Finance Bill at the earliest possible 
moment, so that there would be only a few weeks’ 
interruption in the legal collection of the taxes. This 
intention is made manifest both by Mr. Asquith’s speech 
in the House of Commons, and by the circular issued 
by the Inland Revenue Department, which Lord 
Revelstoke quoted in his admirable speech on Monday. 
Mr. Asquith said on December 2nd, and it is worth 
while to quote his words again :—‘The result [of 
the General Election] I trust will be that a new House 
of Commons will assemble at such a time as to make 
it possible for it to provide both retrospectively and 
prospectively for the needs of the current financial year. 
If we are fortunate enough to enjoy its confidence, then 
our first act will be to reimpose from this week all the 
taxes and duties which were embodied in the Finance 
Bill, and to validate all past collections and deductions.” 
These words can have only one possible meaning. The 
Prime Minister then assumed as a matter of course that 
some Finance Bill must be passed before the end of the 
financial year, and he undertook, if he secured a majority, 
that this Finance Bill should be the same as the one which 
the House of Lords had just rejected. If further proof is 
needed, it is found in the circular just referred to, which 
was issued to bankers, coupon dealers, and others in the 
City of London, signed by the Secretary to the Board of 
Inland Revenue. The concluding sentence, quoted by 
Lord Revelstoke, is as follows:—The Board are 
authorised by the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's 
Treasury to suggest that a similar course should be 
adopted on the present occasion, and that the Income-tax 
should continue to be deducted at the rate of 1s. 2d. in the 
pound pending the introduction of another Finance Bill 
for the current year.” 

In view of this circular and of Mr. Asquith’s speech, 
there can be no manner of doubt that it was the intention 
of the Government to introduce a Finance Bill as soon as 
the new Parliament met. Further, there is evidence, 
though of a less explicit character, that this remained 
the intention of the Government up to the actual 
assembling of Parliament. The Westminster Gazette, 
which serves the useful purpose of interpreting to the 
nation the views of Cabinet Ministers, insisted for 
several days after the result of the elections was known 
that the first business of Parliament must be the passing 
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t. The extreme Radicals meanwhile were 
andy the veto must be taken first, and it was 
oa on the very eve of the assembling of Parliament 
that the Westminster Gazette began to alter its note, 
and to announce that the two would be taken together. 
Even this concession failed to meet the situation, and the 
Cabinet and its faithful mouthpiece in the Press were 
driven to advocate the Ue eooonge of the Budget until 
after the end of the financial year in order to placate the 
jonalists. 
wat in brief, is the kernel of the situation, and every- 
body knows it. Everybody knows that the real author 
of the present policy of his Majesty’s Ministers is Mr. 
John Redmond. It is he who has dictated the abandon- 
ment of the Budget; it is he who has compelled Mr. 
Asquith to go back upon his clear-spoken words, and to 
sacrifice the needs of the nation for a supposed party 
advantage. : : ee 
The question which most Englishmen will be inclined to 
ask themselves is whether under such conditions as these 
it is consistent with English dignity for Ministers to 
retain office. They cannot pass their own Budget, and 
they cannot or will not legalise the collection of even those 
taxes which everybody admits to be necessary. In other 
words, they have ceased to carry on the King’s government. 
They are still holding their offices, but they are failing to 
discharge the primary duties which they undertook. 








CHRIST’S WORDS CONCERNING HIMSELF. 

A’ ANY men and women to-day who do not claim to 
\ belong to what is called the religious world strive 
ardently to realise to themselves the character of Christ, to 
bring to life in their own minds the personality which has 
extorted the supreme homage, and in great measure modified 
the actual nature, of the white race. Thousands of men and 
womer in the past have found the realities of life explicable, 
and the reality of death endurable, simply because they have 
been able to realise the personality of our Lord, and have found 
in that realisation an all-sufficient religion. The task is less 
easy than it used to be. Perhaps it would not be untrue to 
say that in no age has it been attempted by so many or 
accomplished by so few. There are some still who count 
themselves to have attained in this respect, but they cannot 
impart the inspired secret. The Gospels remain open before 
us all, but the white light which has played upon them for a 
generation has not served to outline the figure of Christ. He 
still speaks from the sacred pages as never man spake, and 
surely it is not untrue to say that the world never listened 
so intently; but when Evangelical preachers describe to their 
hearers a “personal relation” with Christ, the number of 
those who turn away in sad uncomprehension becomes daily 
more and more. 

Can we gain any clear conception from the study of those 
sentences of our Lord which apply directly to Himself? 
What did He say directly of Himself to the world? The 
sentences are very hard to reconcile with each other, and it 
would be idle to expect a complete picture when we consider 
the words, “If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not 
true.” The end for which He was born was not, He distinctly 
declared, to bear witness to Himself, but “to the truth.” He 
admitted unhesitatingly the soundness of the homely wisdom 
which leads men to suspect the sincerity of the man who 
vaunts his power and his personality. He did not wish that 
wonders should be regarded as proof of inspiration. “If any 
man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak from myself,” He 
said. Again, He seems to care little through what source 
the revelation reaches any one. The truth may come to a 
man throngh a Disciple, through a child even. “He that 
heareth you heareth me; and he that despiseth you despiseth 
me; and he that despiseth me despiseth him that sent me.” 

But when we have considered all this we are still tempted 
to ask with Pilate, “What is truth?” for it is certain 
that Christ made no attempt to proclaim all truth, even 
in the very limited degree in which man has since found 
itout. He never alludes to what we call science, or in any 
scientific spirit to history or the arts. He seems to allude to 
that truth which should make men free, which should save 
them from bitterness, desperation, and reckless sin, from 


the very beginning of His mission the Evangelist describes 
an impressive scene in the synagogue wherein the young, and 
as yet unknown, teacher expressed in the words of Isaiah the 
object of His life. “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,” He 
declared, “ because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captive, and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” That portion of the 
truth which will do this is the portion that men want, and there 
are times when we have all felt that no other form of truth is 
of any more value than the veriest opinion. We shall, 
we know, be contradicted by many theologians; but to 
the ordinary man who is not interested in theology the plain 
inference from all our Lord’s references to Himself is that His 
great object was the relief of human misery, mental, moral, 
and physical; to comfort the sad, the poverty-stricken, the 
oppressed, and the sick; and to enlighten those whom intel- 
lectual darkness stupefies, brutalises, or maddens. No one 
will deny that this is the noblest of conceivable ambitions. 

To turn to another group of sayings. What did our Lord 
say of a more intimate nature concerning Himself? The 
most puzzling, yet perhaps the most attractive, sentence 
of all is in the form of a deprecatory question: “ Why 
callest thou me good? there is none good but one, that 
is, God.” Now it cannot be denied that one of the per- 
fections of character is humility. It is not in human nature 
to acknowledge perfection where perfection is proclaimed 
Our Lord, however, gave no countenance to that rather 
despicable scrupulosity which has led many religious men 
to contemplate with lugubrious enjoyment the profound and 
equal wickedness of the human heart. While all good men 
would always, He knew, acknowledge themselves unprofitable 
servants, there were, He took it for granted, scores of good 
people who could receive no benefit from the preaching of 
repentance, and to alter them was not, He said, the object of 
His mission. Again, He puts aside with some impatience 
that acknowledgment of His greatness which the Church all 
through the ages has been tempted to confuse with faith. 
Willingness to say “ Lord, Lord,” did not, He said with an 
almost satiric trenchancy, proclaim a man's citizenship to be in 
heaven. He put the will to act well before the will to worship. 

But there are sayings of our Lord which appear at first 
sight to be in absolute contradiction of those that we have 
quoted. “Iam,” He said, “the way,” “the life,” “the light 
of the world,” “the door” through which men approach 
God; “No man cometh unto the Father, but by me.” 
Either we must set wholly aside the first set of sayings, or 
we must regard these as metaphorical. He must have meant: 
“In my message are all these things, and only those who can 
accept this theory of life can conceive of God as a Father.” 
Plainly this is the truth. Can reason alone conceive of God 
in that light? The love of God is an inspiration. Will 
reason alone pronounce a blessing on the mourners, the meek, 
the peacemakers, the pure in heart? Can reason deliver us 
from the maddening thought of chance, the lust of revenge, 
and the terror of death? Yet from the moment that man 
leaves a savage state behind him he is conscious of voices in 
his heart which overpower his reason, and he suspects that 
these voices are divine. Christ confirmed his hope. He pro- 
claims Himself the rest-giver. He tells men to rely upon an 
intuition. Does not what He says awake some answer in their 
hearts? ‘“ Ye believe in God, believe also in me,” He exhorts 
His words must have set His hearers thinking of His teaching 
asa whole. Can they not believe what the Prophets have already 
suspected,—that man stands in direct relation to the Giver of 
his spirit; that he is not here by accident; that might is not 
right; that body and soul do not die together ; that revenge 
is the justice of beasts, and sympathy the prerogative of man, 
the sign of his relation to God? All these things Christ 
taught with certainty, never swerving from His attitude of 
knowledge. By this assurance alone could He support 
men’s souls, lighten the burden of trouble, ease the yoke of 
endless thought. We see Him in the Gospel strong and certain, 
yet full of compassion. But how elusive is the picture. 

There are words of our Lord about Himself which transcend 
the spiritual comprehension of to-day,—those in which he 
spoke of His unity with God and His return whence He came. 
Masters of theology in the past have interpreted them to the 
world. Now as we read their metaphysical explanations we 





being utterly confounded by the pain and distress, and 
apparent meaninglessness, of a large portion of life. At 


seem to be reading a dead language. Will these words over 
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be satisfactorily explained again? Probably. Meanwhile may 
not ordinary men content themselves in the belief that our 
Lord was not always teaching, but sometimes speaking out 
of a full heart a truth above the comprehension of the 
simple and the poor, who in a spiritual sense we are in 
these days of change and materialism ? 

There are surely some good signs to-day, signs of a living 
Christianity, difficult as we find it to realise Christ. The 
Disciples were Christians after the Crucifixion and before 
the Resurrection, though to their eyes the world grew dark. 
They could not recognise the Light of the World upon His 
reappearance, but they were spellbound by His words, and 
looked back at a happier period to this time of spiritual 
despondency without self-reprouach. ‘“ Did not our heart burn 
within us?” they said, while as yet they had not recognised 


the speaker. 
Tt ALLEY’S Comet is still an obscure object, and has 
confounded some of the rasher prophets who predicted 
that by this time it would be conspicuous. It does not follow, 
however, that because it is not bright now it will not be in a 
few weeks’ time as brilliant as ever it was in its history. 
Comets have a strange habit of gaining and losing brilliance 
to an extraordinary degree within short periods. At present 
the comet is below and to the right of the planet Saturn 
in the Western sky, and is an evening star. Every 
evening the comet, although approaching tbe earth, is 
coming nearer to the point where it will be impossible to 
see it owing to the strength of the twilight. By April it 
will be a morning star. On April 18th it will reach its 
perihelion, or nearest point to the sun. It will reach its 
nearest point to the earth on May 20th; but as it and the sun 
will be in the same part of the sky, the comet will be invisible 
to us just when it should be particularly bright. The day 
before its nearest approach to the earth it will pass across 
the sun, and astronomers are looking forward with intense 
interest to this transit. There is no recorded case of a comet 
having been seen during transit, and it may be that the 
composition of comets is so nebulous that even the nucleus is 
not substantial enough to be projected on the sun. The 
tail, at all events, will be invisible; the sun’s rays will shine 
through it as through the lightest of vapours. After the 
transit the comet will be an evening star again, and will 
become more and more visible for a time, although it 
will be actually losing in brilliance. 

When Halley first suggested that the comet now known by 
his name would return in 1758 he had compared only three 
sets of observations, in which he diseovered such a striking 
similarity that he concluded that they must all refer to the 
same comet. These were the observations of 1531, 1607, and 
1682, in which year he observed the comet for himself. He 
was then twenty-five years of age. He must have been pre- 
destined for the study of the stars. While he was still a 
schoolboy he had provided himself with an astronomical 
apparatus, and when he was an undergraduate at Oxford he 
erected a telescope and various instruments on the roof of his 
father’s factory in Winchester Street, London. He left Oxford 
without taking a degree in order to study astronomy abroad, 
and when, after further calculations, he definitely predicted 
the return of the 1682 comet in 1758, he called upon “ candid 
posterity to acknowledge that this was first discovered by an 
Englishman.” We have read somewhere that Peter the Great 
when he was staying in England had a particular liking for 
the companionship of Halley, and that after carousing with 
him at Deptford one evening he wheeled him in a barrow 
through a yew hedge and did such damage that he had to 
pay handsome compensation to John Evelyn, the owner, 
which incident shows that Shakespeare was right in 
thinking that not every astronomer plucks his judgments 
from the stars. But it would be wrong to think of Halley’s 
investigations as having a merely astronomical value; it 
should never be forgotten that his prediction of the return of 
the comet known by his name depended upon and confirmed 
Newion’s discovery of the law of gravitation. Newton was 
his close friend, and Halley paid for the publication of the 
“Principia” out of his own pocket. All Halley’s calculations 
assumed the varying retardations by attraction which comets 
suffer during their journeys through space. When his prediction 
was fulfilled, Newton's law could never again be disputed. 





HALLEY’S COMET. 
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In 1850 Mr. J. R. Hind read a paper before the Royal 
Astronomical Society in which he traced the appearances of 
Halley’s Comet through the ages with the help of the Chinese 
annals. These had only recently become known in Europe. 
He believed that in them he had found credible references to 
Halley’s Comet back to the year B.C. 11. He took it as 
certain that Halley’s Comet reached its perihelion in 1378, and 
therefore, allowing the normal periodicity, he looked for some 
mention of it about the year 1301. The Chinese amals 
definitely described a great comet in that year. But there 
was one European account of it, by Friar Giles, which wag 
not reconcilable with the Chinese record. If the Chinese were 
describing Halley’s Comet, it seemed that Friar Giles certainly 
was not. Mr. Hind was led on to an examination of Frigr 
Giles’s credibility. He discovered that his account of another 
comet in 1264 was so contradictory that he had no hesitation 
whatever in preferring the Chinese statements in 1301. He 
concluded that the comet of 1301 was Halley’s Comet. He 
believed that the preceding return of the comet was in 1293, 
when in July, shortly before the death of Philip Augustus, a 
comet was seen for eight days in the evening twilight, 
The Chinese annals do not mention this comet, but they 
mention comets in the years 1222 and 1224, neither of which, 
Mr. Hind thought, closely resembled Halley’s Comet. The 
comparison of all these old observations is rendered more 
difficult by the fact that other conspicuous comets appeared 
about the same time as Halley’s. That experience is in a way 
repeating itself, for during the present year two notable 
comets besides Halley’s have appeared. The brilliant caleula- 
tions recently made by Messrs. Cowell and Crommelin of 
Greenwich have shown that Mr. Hind was wrong about the 
particularly bright comet of 1222, which was unquestionably 
Halley’s Comet. Moreover, Messrs. Cowell and Crommelin 
have carried back the history of Halley’s Comet to B.(, 240. 

Every chronicler recorded a wonderful comet in 1066, the 
year of the Norman conquest of England. The representation 
of it in the Bayeux tapestry is familiar. The Chinese annals 
mention two comets in 837, and if it: be assumed that there 
really were two comets that year, and that the copyists have 
not confused two accounts of the same comet, it is likely 
enough that one of them was Halley’s. In 451 a comet was 
observed about the time of the battle in which Attila was 
defeated by Aetius. In the years 295 and 218 comets 
are mentioned in the annals. The latter wus the comet 
that was seen in Europe shortly before the death of the 
Emperor Opilius Macrinus, and was described by Dion 
Cassius as a very fearful star. Mr. Hind suggested that the 
so-called sword-shaped sign which was seen over Jerusalem 
in A.D. 65 when Titus began the war which ended in the 
destruction of the city may have been Halley’s Comet. In 
the year B.C. 11 there was undoubtedly a remarkable comet 
which, according to Dion Cassius, seemed to be suspended 
above Rome before the death of Agrippa. As the Chinese 
annals also mention it, Mr. Hind believed that this too was 
Halley’s Comet. Truly did Shakespeare write :— 

“When beggars die there are no comets seen, 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.” 


Not all Mr. Hind’s “ascriptions,” as art critics say, 
are reconcilable with Messrs. Cowell and Crommelin’s latest 
calculations, but enough is established on all hands to 
prove that Halley’s Comet has been appearing ever since 
the history of the skies has been written. The habit of 
associating comets with catastrophes and wonderful events 
has died hard. We remember a book published early in the 
nineteenth century in which the author, proudly equipped 
with all the latest scientific information, disposed of astrology 
as a base superstition, but added with a quaver of misgiving 
at the end of his treatise: “ Comets, indeed, are like to bode 
no good.” Professor Turner lately gave some amusing 
instances in a lecture. He humorously shook his head 
over the fact that when Halley’s Comet was here in 
1835 the General Election closely resembled that of 1910. 
Let us hope that the appearance of Halley’s Comet in 
the beginning of the twentieth century will dispose finally 
of the superstition that the earth will be injured, if not con- 
sumed, by passing through a comet's tail. A comet was not 
discovered by photography till 1892, but the perfection to 
which astronomical photography has since been brought will 
make the observations of Halley’s Comet infinitely more 
valuable than any that have ever been taken. 
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CHANCES ‘OF THE FIELD NATURALIST. 
CORRESPONDENT writes to Tuesday’s Times to 
A chronicle the appearance on March 5th of the rare 
Camberwell Beauty butterfly in the woods of St. George’s 
Hill, near Weybridge. Saturday last was a day of wonderful 
sunshine, and this butterfly, of course, was a hibernated 
specimen which may have spent the winter either close by the 
spot where it was seen, possibly in a faggot of brushwood, 
or may have come from some distance. The sunshine had 
warmed and wakened it thoroughly, so that it flew high over 
the pine-trees, and those who have tried to catch Camberwell 
Beauties in Switzerland or elsewhere know what a fine, strong 
flyer this butterfly is. It will be interesting to see whether 
other instances of its appearance in England are recorded ; 
whether 1910 will be a year in which only one or two Camber- 
well Beauties are seen, or whether there will be fairly large 
numbers, as there were in 1880 and 1900. We do not know, of 
course, whether the Camberwell Beauties seen in the spring in 
this country wintered here or on the Continent, so that the 
numbers seen in March, say, may really belong more properly 
to the English October of the previous year. In some years 
the season goes by without a single Camberwell Beauty being 
chronicled as a visitor. But whether the records of 1910 be 
few or plentiful, we are not likely to be visited as we 
were in that memorable year when Georgian entomologists 
named the butterfly the Grand Surprise. In that year—1767, 
probably, but the records are a little vague—it appeared “in 
prodigious numbers.” The year 1819 was another great year, 
and in 1846 there were a good many seen in different parts 
of England. But the great majority of butterfly collectors 
doubtless go through their lives without having the good 
fortune to set eyes on a Camberwell Beauty in England. 
There is no going out to look for the butterfly; you might 
walk from March to October with a net and never see one, 
and might come home to find your neighbour’s footman 
bringing one in with the logs for the fire. There is a 
story of an enthusiastic collector on his way to church 
who left his wife and family and rushed about the 
roads and fields pursuing a Camberwell Beauty with his 
top-hat; and another pleasant story of surprise is of the 
delightful old clergyman-naturalist, the Rev. F. O. Morris, 
who received one day “a fine specimen alive by the post, the 
donor being an entire stranger to me, and requesting me to 
acknowledge its due receipt to ‘an old woman, post-office, 
Lockington,’ which I accordingly did, with many thanks.” 

The sighting of rare butterflies is one of those chances of 
the field and wood which may come to any one, but which do 
come, naturally enough, more often to those who are on the 
look-out for them, consciously or not. Obviously, entomolo- 
gists would be more likely than others to recognise moths 
or butterflies, just as the best anecdotes of birds, and 
clever animals like stoats and rats and badgers, come 
from people who have been watching them all their lives. 
Some of the sights which are really the commonest 
are very seldom seen; for instance, there must be thousands 
of eggs carried in their bills by cuckoos every day in 
the spring, and yet how many people do you meet who have 
seen a cuckoo with an egg in its mouth? A less common 
sight which the present writer had the good fortune to 
witness last summer was a young cuckoo being fed by its 
own foster-parents, which were hedge-sparrows, and by 
another pair of birds, pied wagtails, which were apparently 
80 strongly attracted by the hungry young creature that 
they spent the whole day for many days together helping the 
hedge-sparrows to cram the cuckoo with flies and caterpillars. 
Writers who have noticed this feeding of young cuckoos by 
birds which are not their foster-parents have been inclined 
to attribute the action to some special power of fascination 
possessed by the young cuckoo. But is it not equally 
probable that the second pair of voluntary foster-parents 
have also brought up, and lost, a young cuckoo? When 
a pair of birds bring up a young cuckoo, and it dies or 
gets killed, they lose their whole family instead of only 
one or two out of a brood as other birds might; and they 
may, perhaps, decide to adopt another baby,—possibly, even, 
to quarrel about it, like the women brought before Solomon. 
It may very likely be a common enough occurrence in any 
case, yet there are few instances actually recorded with dates 
and names. Rarer birds than cuckoos are equally carefully 
observed, yet not the most careful observer can be sure of 








seeing what he wants. Those who are most familiar with 
woodcock may go many years without having the luck to see 
the parent carrying her young between her legs to the feeding- 
ground, and yet that probably is a habit of every woodcock 
with a nest. 

Fights between animals are some of the more interesting of 
the field chances, and some of the best fighters are fish. They 
may very well die when what was meant to be a meal ends in 
a fight for life, as in the case of a pike seizing and swallow- 
ing a swan’s head, and both being killed. Captain Salvin 
has recorded a wonderful fight which he saw in a pond in 
Stoke Park, near Guildford, between a tame otter and a pike; 
the otter weighed eighteen pounds, and the pike twenty 
pounds eleven ounces, and after a fearful struggle the otter 
actually got the pike out on the bank. Mr. J. G. Millais in 
his “ British Mammals” has a story of an otter which took a 
roach under water, the roach having just been hooked by a 
fisherman ; the fight then resolved itself into a pulling match 
between the otter with the fish and the angler with a light 
line, and of course the otter went off with the line. Every 
fly-fisher, probably, is familiar with the sudden tug at the 
gut trace behind him, and the distressing knowledge that a 
swallow or a bat has gone off with his fly; and doubtless most 
sea-fishermen are equally accustomed to the unhappy process 
of trying to unhook a gull which has taken the spinner 
trailed behind the boat for mackerel. One day, fishing off the 
coast of South Wales, the writer was afraid lest he should 
hook a seal. The seal was fishing in the same shoal of bass, 
in quite a friendly way, and every now and then its grey head 
would come up within a few yards of the boat; then, when 
the bait spun behind the boat hooked its fish, the seal would 
come up near the splashing bass, apparently attracted by the 
commotion. So heavy a creature would have broken the 
line almost without noticing it; but other animals can be 
hooked, and give both themselves and the angler a terrible 
amount of trouble. The writer was talking last autumn 
to a fisherman of many years’ experience, who surprised 
him by remarking quietly that he supposed no man who 
fished much would come to his age without having hooked 
one or more dogs. It would be by accident, he explained; a 
shepherd’s dog passing behind unknown to him, perhaps. 
Once he hooked a dog on particularly strong tackle, and it 
took him a long time to get the dog in; when the dog ran he 
had to run too. Another time he had left his rod stuck 
upright in the ground, a swallow had taken the fly, and a cat 
took the swallow ; it got into a horrible tangle with the gut, 
and then climbed a tree. It was a pet cat, and its owner was 
perfectly furious. But the best story of a fight with a fish 
is another fisherman’s, and he never saw the figit. A piece 
of boiled salmon came to the table, part evidently of a very 
large fish, One of the diners examined his helping with 
surprise, held up something, and asked what it was. It was 
the talon of an osprey, and evidently the great bird had 
struck at a fish too large to lift from the water; there must 
have been a terrific struggle, ending with the fish diving and 
dragging the talon from the bird’s foot. 

Observant gamekeepers have more chances than most men 
of seeing strange things, and one of Mr. Millais’s stories of a 
gamekeeper attributes extraordinary cleverness to a badger. 
The man had found himself unable to trap a peculiarly per- 
sistent beast, which somehow managed to spring the trap 
without ever leaving more than a few hairs in it. So he 
placed a dead rook in the centre of a ring of traps, and waited 
by the traps to watch what happened. The badger duly came, 
looked at the rook, sniffed at the trap, turned a somersault over 
the trap, and took the rook; the trap was sprung, but could 
not close on the badger’s broad back. Stories of other clever 
creatures like stoats, which curl themselves into balis and 
roll down banks, need not be disbelieved, even if they 
have few witnesses; it is a question always of the veracity 
of the witness, rather than the curiosity of the chance 
sight witnessed. If one set of improbable travellers’ tales 
about animals is to be selected out of many as vouched for by 
competent witnesses, it would be, surely, the set of stories 
about pumas which Mr. W. H. Hudson has collected into his 
“ Naturalist in La Plata.” The idea of a huge, bloodthirsty 
wild cat naturally friendly to man, amigo del Cristiano, as the 
Spaniards call it; a creature which will even protect a 
wounded man from a jaguar, and which, if it sees a man is 
going to kill it, does not resist, but sits down trembling, 
with the tears pouring from its eyes,—it sounds entirely 
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incredible; or would if we did not recollect “The Walrus 
and the Carpenter.” But Mr. Hudson has questioned scores 
of hunters on the point, and they all agree; and Mr. 
Hudson himself believes their accounts to be true. That 
would be the best of reasons for believing it with him. Yet 
the same beast which will quietly submit to death at the 
hands of man is one of the strongest and most savage beasts 
in the world, and a great difficulty to the stockbreeder when 
it is not kept down. It is particularly fond of horseflesh, and 
kills its victim by a wrench which dislocates the neck. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
A SEA-STORY OF TO-DAY. 


[To rue Eprror or tre “Sprecraror.”’] 

Srr,—In utter defiance of the often expressed opinion that 
the romance of the sea no longer exists, or if it still lingers 
on anywhere it is certainly not to be found in connexion with 
steam, incidents still persist in occurring which contradict 
such an opinion in the most emphatic manner, and of such is 
the affair about to be set forth here in the plainest words 
possible. 

On November 30th last the little steam collier ‘ Congress,’ 
carrying about a thousand tons of coal, left Cardiff for Brest. 
She was thirty-one years old, and carried a crew of fourteen 
hands, of whom four were seamen, and three were the master 
and two officers. So that while at sea at night with wheel 
and look-out manned the only available hand for any deck- 
work was the officer of the watch, unless, indeed, the look-out 
man were called from his post. There is nothing unusual 
in this; it is only mentioned to portray the situation exactly. 
The rest of the hands of course belonged to the engine-room 
and stokehold, including the steward. The next morning 
they were on the Cornish coast with a heavy gale blowing 
right on shore, but hauling to the northward during the fore- 
noon with a very heavy sea. There is no doubt that the vessel 
was handled with seamanlike care, being steered and driven 
with every possible attention to her needs in conflict with those 
mighty Atlantic waves. Most of us who have been in Channel 
during a gale have seen similar vessels to the ‘Congress’ 
fighting for their lives— 

“ Just a funnel and a mast, lurching through the spray ”— 
have watched the great masses of water breaking clean over 
all, and have felt our hearts go out to the brave men whose lot 
it is toearn their poor pay in so strenuous a fashion. At 
about 1 p.m. the ‘Congress’ shipped an extra heavy sea 
which carried away en bloc the structure known as the flying 
bridge, from which the vessel was navigated, and with it the 
wheel-house and the chart-room (one room divided by a bulk- 
head), all the boats, four in number, the engine-room sky- 
light, and the master, mate, and helmsman, who were all on 
the bridge. It should be unnecessary to explain that now the 
vessel was unsteerable, and besides had a huge opening into 
her vitals for the continually invading seas to enter. More- 
over, the starboard bulwarks were also carried away, and such 
few items of cordage (never very many in a vessel of this kind, 
where much use is made of steel wire rope) as had been 
on deck were promptly twisted around the propeller. At the 
tremendous impact of this sea, the second mate, whose watch 
it was below, awoke from his hardly won sleep and rushed 
on deck. Seaman though he was, it must have taken some 
appreciable space of time for bim to realise the extent 
of the disaster and the fact that upon him, the uncer- 
tificated man with less than the pay of a scavenger, had fallen 
the sole responsibility. A few seconds only, and the man had 
risen to the full stature of his position. His first care was 
to get the hand steering-gear aft connected. His next almost 
incredibly difficult task, to get the propeller disentangled, 
assisted by at the utmost three other men. Then, and not 
until then, was the vessel manageable, and all the while she 
had been in imminent danger of destruction by the inces- 
santly assailing seas. 

Now to rescue the hapless ones dashed with the structure 
upon which they had stood into the foaming seas. They 
were still in sight, or, rather, their frail support was, for 
already the mate had gone. But to bring the vessel round 
s0 as to head for them would have been to invite destruction, 
for it must have exposed her battered side to the seas, and 
one blow would have certainly sunk her. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that the vessel was almost derelict, and there 





were no boats. So the man in charge did all ub 6 sae 
could for the lives and property whose care had been thus 
suddenly thrust upon him, and kept in towards Godrevy Head 
making signals of distress as night came on, which wire 
answered from the lighthouse on that point, but that was all, 
No help was forthcoming until the small hours of the follow. 
ing morning, when another collier, the ‘ Bilbster,’ came along, 
and when close to demanded the news. Now, and quite 
naturally, the crew clamoured to be taken off the vessel, for 
they believed her to be sinking. At any rate, they asserted 
their right to grasp at the chance afforded them of living a 
little longer, and it ought to be difficult for any one to blame 
them, seeing that all they had at stake was their lives. Nor 
can we wonder if the brevet-captain was quite ready to believe 
that this little group of men would take no further orders from 
him in the face of such an opportunity as now offered, 
Whether we are surprised or not matters little, the fact being 
that the poor man, worn out with labour and anxiety (he had 
been continually toiling under the worst conditions for over 
eighteen hours) accepted the offer of rescue by the master of 
the ‘ Bilbster,’ and he with his crew were promptly salved, and 
taken on board the rescuing vessel. Then he told the master 
that he believed the ‘Congress’ might yet be saved if a 
volunteer crew went on board of her and she were towed in, 
To which suggestion the master gleefully responded, of 
course, because while saving life at sea even at the imminent 
risk of your own must always be done gratuitously, saving 
property means a comfortable addition to the salvors’ scanty 
salary. Think ofit! Had the ‘ Congress’ been totally lost the 
underwriters would have had to pay to her owners £7,750, 
What an immense sum did that, as it turned out to be for him, 
injudicious suggestion of Mr. James Purdy’s save the under- 
writers! Of course he did not think of that. He only felt 
concerned as a true seaman at the possibility of losing the ship, 
and did to the last all he could to prevent that calamity. In 
the end the ‘ Bilbster’ accomplished the feat of towing the 
disabled ‘ Congress’ safely into port, and there it was learned 
that the helmsman, whose narrative is not the less romantic 
of the two, was found by the lifeboat tossing helplessly upon 
the wreckage to which his superior physique had enabled him 
to cling, while the master and the mate had both relinquished 
their hold and been drowned. 

Subsequently the whole matter was brought before the 
Court of Inquiry at Liverpool, presided over by the Stipendiary 
Magistrate, assisted by a naval Captain and two merchant 
masters as nautical assessors. The inquiry was a most 
exhaustive one, extending over four days, and embracing not 
merely the circumstances of the wreck, but the condition and 
antecedents of the vessel. But all of it seemed to show that 
the man upon whom the responsibility was suddenly thrown 
had done all that mortal man could do, save offer up the lives 
of those that were with him and his own as a sacrifice to the 
manes of those whom it was impossible to save. However 
in the end the verdict of the Court was that the second 
officer, Mr. James Purdy, must be severely censured (1) for 
not attempting to save the lives of the men washed over 
board; and (2) for premature abandonment of the vessel 
I do not wish to challenge the decision of the Court, whic’, 
was no doubt given as a matter of strict right and duty, br’ 
it may, I think, be a subject of legitimate wonder whether this 
humble seaman would have received the same verdict if he had 
found any one to defend him, or had been a member of any 
of the masters’ and officers’ societies, and consequently had 
had the benefit of skilled help and advice in the present- 
ment of his case. But surely such conduct as his cannot 
fail in its appeal to the hearts and consciences of all of us who 
love manliness, and believe in the undying romance and 
heroism of seafaring.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. T. Bute. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
sueunigimneas 
THE ARCHBISHOPS’ WESTERN CANADA FUND, 
[To rue Eprror or rue “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—I trust you will permit me to bring to the notice of 
your readers the appeal from the heads of the Church of 
England for Western Canada. No document so forceful has 
emanated before, so far as I am aware, from the leaders of 
the Church at home on bebalf of one special part of the 
Empire. Associating themselves with the Archbishop of 
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SE e . 
's Land, the two English Primates call on the Church 
— ed Kingdom to send to the prairie regions fifty of 


; Unit : , 
eg clergy we possess, and to do it for ten years in 
pennies providirg the means at the same time. Every 


rish in all Canada is at the same time assessing itself for 
the same purpose. But the help of the Mother Church 
js indispensable. And in this help from home we are 
only following the lead of many other denominations 
who are leaving us far behind in the race. ; We believe 
the Anglican Church has its special contribution to make 
to Canada in these days of enormous development of 
n. The Archbishop of Canterbury sends his own 
chaplain, the Rev. W. G. Boyd, and also the Rev. 
Douglas Ellison, late head of the South African Railway 
Mission. These two clergy are to form centres round each of 
which at least ten clergy are to settle, coming into the central 
house periodically for rest and recreation in the deep sense. 
The first band starts in April for Edmonton; the second, 
somewhat later, for a district nearer Regina. A scheme 
launched in so unique a manner deserves support. The 
management will be in the hands of a Committee appointed 
by the two Archbishops. Contributions can be sent to the 
secretary of the Association, 15 Tufton Street, Westminster.— 
Iam, Sir, &., H. H. Montcomery (Bishop). 


populatio 





LORDS V. COMMONS. 
[To rue Epitron or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 
Smr,—The ‘Chantecler’ of the Exchequer, especially when 
crowing in his own Welsh farmyard, has assailed the House 
of Lords with every form of scurrility. But Mr. Lloyd 
George is not the first man who has seen clearly the mote in 
his neighbour’s eye while blind to the beam in his own. It 
is a pity that some one with his Celtic gift of vituperation 
has not taken the case of the House of Commons in hand. 

The defence of the House of Lords, as it at present exists, 
may be put in a nutshell. On one question out of a hundred 
it may act as an assembly of landlords or property-holders, 
but on ninety-nine questions out of a hundred it fully and 
fairly represents the opinions of that still considerable 
section of the community,—namely, the people who do wash 
and who do not steal. The strongest, if not the only, reason 
for the reform of the House of Lords is the decadence of the 
House of Commons. 

Paley's description of the House of Commons in the 
eighteenth century is well known, and it held good for a 
hundred years after he wrote it. He refers to the House as 
a microcosm of the active life of the nation :— 

“We have,” he says, “a House of Commons in which are found 

the most considerable landholders and merchants of the kingdom ; 
the heads of the army, the navy, and the law, together with many 
private individuals eminent by their knowledge, eloquence, and 
activity. If the country be not safe in such hands, in whom may 
it confide its interests ?””—“ Moral Philosophy,” pp. 221-22. 
Now let us compare the ancient House with the House 
elected by a demented democracy in 1906. No account need 
be taken of the Unionist Opposition. They were outvoted in 
divisions by more than three to one, and anything like free 
debate was stifled by the Closure. The unwieldy composite 
majority of nearly five hundred alone deserves analysis. As 
regards the Army, it did not contain a single General or any 
officer who had commanded even a brigade in the field. The 
Navy was represented by a Lieutenant, whose few years of 
practical knowledge brought him into hopeless conflict with 
his party. England is the great financial centre of Europe, 
and the blue ribbon of finance is a directorship of the Bank 
of England. Nota single director of that Bank sat on the 
Government benches. All the great names in banking and 
commerce were conspicuous by their absence. England is 
still in the van of scientific progress, but the Government 
ranks did not contain a single member of the Royal Society. 
Art one would not expect to find represented in a democratic 
majority, and the “considerable landholders ” would naturally 
not be found in a party whose aim is to destroy landed 
property. English medicine and surgery will hold their own 
anywhere, but no member of the General Medical Council, 
and no name known to medical science, was to be found among 
the Government supporters. The active life of the nation was 
represented only by a successful soap-boiler and some pushing 
retail tradesmen. 

Passing from the negative to the positive qualities of the 
great democratic majority, it must be admitted that the 








members of Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet were all able debaters, and 
that three of them (Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. 
Samuel) did not fail in statesmanship. But as a Radical 
Party is always wagged by its tail and not guided by its head, 
the composition of the Ministry is not very material. The 
“heads of the law” are in the House of Lords, but the Radical 
majority contained three or four really able lawyers, who, 
having taken their brief, honestly did their best for a dis- 
reputable client. The great bulk of the party consisted of 
more or less mischievous nonentities, who in any ordinary 
affair of life no one would trust to swing a cat. 

Some little time ago I was travelling in a suburban train. 
The subject of discussion was the House of Commons. A 
fat, pursy citizen summed up the controversy by saying: 
“There are two views of the House of Commons; there is 
the view of the people inside, who think it the perfection of 
human wisdom, and there is the view of the people outside, 
who think it a danined monkey-house.” If any candid person 
will fairly consider the recent antics of the Radical Party in 
matters of finance, it will be easy to determine whether the 
esoteric or the exoteric view is the correct one.—I am, Sir, &c., 

UNIONIST FReE-TRADER. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE LORDS. 
[To tux Eprror or tax “ Sexcraror.”’] 
Srr,—You have pointed out that an elective Second Chamber 
would be a serious rival to the House of Commons, and have 
drawn attention to the danger of political deadlock between 
two such elected bodies. On the other hand, the infusion of 
representative blood into the House of Lords is claimed by 
many as desirable. May I suggest that such representation 
lies ready to hand, and that the Lord Mayors and Lord 
Provosts of our cities should during their term of office have 
seats in the Upper Chamber? During that term their titles 
would be real in a political sense, added dignity would be 
given to their offices and to their cities, and they could speak 
with that weight and authority which their election as Chief 
Magistrates of important centres of industry and culture 
would give them. The duties of Parliament would net 
prevent their fulfilling the more important of their civic 
duties, while the less important ones could be done by a 
Deputy Lord Mayor or Lord Provost. This deputy would be 
in training for the office of next Lord Mayor, to which ipso 
facto he should succeed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
54 Bedford Square, W.C. Epwin T. HAL. 
(To rae Eprrom or tar “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—As regards the elective element in your admirable 
suggestions for the reform of the House of Lords, one 
problem arises. If votes from the great Town and County 
Councils form part of the scheme, women will have power to 
vote for Members of the Upper House. For women are 
eligible already as members of the London County Council, 
and three are now represented upon it; women are also 
members of Town Councils. If women become entitled to vote 
for Members of the Upper Chamber, it would seem absurd to 
deny them the right to vote for Members of the House of 
Commons. Thus woman suffrage, with all its attendant evils 
to themselves and their country, would be inevitably estab- 
lished in the near future.—I am, Sir, &c., F. TRAVERS. 
Tortington House, near Arundel, Sussex. 





SIR ARTHUR HELPS ON A SECOND CHAMBER. 

(To raz Eprros or raz “ Srscrator.”’} 
Srr,—At a time like the present, when the Constitution and 
reconstitution of the House of Lords are so much under dis- 
cussion, it may not be inopportune to recall what was written 
nearly forty years ago by that far-seeing and wisest of men 
and most charming of essayists, the late Sir Arthur Helps. 
In his “ Thoughts upon Government,” published in 1872, he 
says :— 

“ There is not anything which, ifa prudent man had to choose the 
country in which he would reside and cast his fortunes, would 
more justly influence his choice than the fact whether a country 
possessed, or not, a second Chamber. Men can accommodate 
themselves to nearly any set of circumstances, and continue to 
carry on life tolerably, except under sudden changes of legisla- 
tion which affect their dearest interests. It is taking an extromo 
case, but not an unfruitful one for observation, to notice what 
was done by the Commune in the late disturbances in France. In 
two or three weeks they passed laws affecting religion, y, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of action of every kind. To show 
to what an extent this wild and tumultuous legislation was 
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carried, there came a telegram one day to this country, which 
stated, for the satisfaction of mankind, ‘that no material altera- 
tion in the laws of France had been made by the Commune on 
the preceding day.’ As I have said before, the conduct of the 
Commune is an extreme case ; but something distantly similar to 
it may be observed throughout history in the conduct of every 
overnment that has relied upon a single legislative assembly— 
Cing’s Council, Council of Ten, Council of Three Hundred, or 
whatever name and form the one ruling body may have assumed. 

As bearing upon the necessity of a second Chamber, the follow- 
ing words of De Tocqueville are closely to the point :—‘Je pense 
done qu’il faut toujours placer quelque part un pouvoir social 
supérieur & tous les autres ; mais je crois la liberté en péril lorsque 
ce pouvoir ne trouve devant lui aucun obstacle qui puisse retenir 
sa marche, et lui donner le temps de se modérer lui-méme.’ 

Now, I would not have it supposed, from anything that has been 
said, that I am in the least degree pledged to maintain, that any 
second Chamber, that may exist in any part of the world, is the 
best fitted for correcting the evils, which I believe would inevit- 
ably be caused by the existence of one legislative body only, in 
any given State. It would be presumptuous to attempt to declare, 
what would be the best form of constitution for this second 
Chamber in any foreign country. I think, however, that it would 
be pusillanimous not to attempt to say what, in my judgment, 
might be the best constitution for such a Chamber in our own. 

confess, that I think that it is impossible, or, at least, that it 
would be very unwise, if it were possible, to maintain the House 
of Lords as a second Chamber for Great Britain, without consider- 
able modifications in the constitution of that legislative body. As 
it is at present constituted, it does not do the work, or even pro- 
vide the restraint, which a second Chamber should do, and should 
provide. It is more completely the victim of popular impulses 
than even the Lower House; which, indeed, can hardly be called 
a victim at all, as, for the most part, it fairly reflects and shares 
those popular impulses. But, that body may justly be called a 
victim to popular impulses, which eventually is always sure to 
sacrifice, even its convictions, to the predominating influence of 
the other house; whereas, looking across the Atlantic for an 
example, we have often seen that the American Senate has most 
wisely and patriotical’y resisted popular impulses, expecially in 
the conduct of foreign affairs. 

There are four changes which I venture to propose :—(1) That 
there should be life-peerages granted by the Crown. (2) That 
certain offices, when held for a certain term of years, should 
entitle the man who has held them to a seat in the House of 
Lords. (3) That no hereditary peer should be able to take his 
seat in the House of Lords, until he had reached the age of 
thirty; or had sat in the House of Commons for five years. 
(4) 'That an hereditary noble should not be obliged to take his 
seat in the House of Peers, until ten years had elapsed from his 
succession to the peerage . 

In this way, or in some other way, adopting similar principles, 
we shall be able to make due use of the men amongst us who 
have received most culture, and have profited most from their 
experience. I think, moreover—and this with me is a most 
potent thought—that we should, by some of the means I have 
indicated above, be able to obtain the immense advantage of 
bringing into our legislature, men of special acquirements, 
and of special knowledge. We should also be able to provide 
a place in our legislature for the most distinguished citizens 
in our colonies; and, in fine, I believe that we should thus 
attract to a legitimate centre the ruling minds which are 
scattered throughout our vast dominions. At present there is 
always the danger of our legislation becoming local (or, as a 
satirist might say, parochial),—of our dominion over this multi- 
tude of mixed races, whom we very loyally and kindly seek to 
govern with insufficient information, being provincial and vice- 
regal, instead of imperial,—and, in short, of our being a kingdom 
with semi-subject realms and loosely-held colonies, instead of a 
united Empire.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., J. Lee Osporn. 

Bevis, Great Somerford, near Chippenham. 





A CENTRE PARTY AND ITS AIMS. 
[To rus Eprror or tre “Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—There must be many who read your article last week 
on a Centre Party with keen appreciation, and amongst them 
your humble servant. Indeed, were it not for respect for your 
space, there is much I should like to write myself on the Con- 
stitutional crisis in the same sense. Butlet me say only this. 
The danger to the liberties of England is not from the House 
of Lords, nor even from a despotic House of Commons. 
What we have to fear is a despotic Cabinet or oligarchy of 
Front Bench politicians. The King’s government must 
indeed be carried on, but not necessarily by the present Front 
Benchers, or those whom they may from time to time co-opt. 
It would be a terrible thing if ever the two Front Benches 
came to bargain together over the spoils of office, as has 
happened with disastrous results in a neighbouring and allied 
country. And there have been several ominous symptoms of 
such bargaining of late. 

The only safeguard against such collusion between the two 
Front Benches is the formation of a Centre Party of moderate 
and independent men. Sucha party, besides having a common 





watchword—shall we say “ A New Way of Life”? whee 
agree not to countenance extreme views on questions which 
are not essential toa sound Imperialism. And, Sir, if I ma 
venture to say so in your columns, orthodox Free-trade j 
such an extreme view; for it refuses to consider questions P 
more or less, of present loss, maybe, for future gain; but 
claims to set up an absolute and unalterable standard, Ot 
course there are extremists on the Tariff Reform side ag 

whose views the Centre Party could not endorse either. But 
a member of such a party must necessarily be prepared to 
discuss any proposed Tariff or Preference on its merits as g 
whole, and if necessary to accept what he individually fears 
would produce economic loss, for the sake of Imperial gain ; 
or even for the sake of agreement and co-operation with the 
majority of the patriotic men, not of England alone, but 
throughout the Empire, who believe in the binding force of a 
Zollverein. Would Lord Rosebery, would Mr. Harold Cox 
agree to this, not grudgingly nor as of necessity, but willingly 
and cheerfully? If so, the Centre Party will deserve, and ] 
am sure will receive, the hearty support of all who put the 
interests of the nation before those of party.——I am, Sir, &e., 

Epwarp T. Dryoy, 
The Hard, Hythe, Southampton. 





PREFERENTIAL TRADE. 
(To tae Epiron oy THe “Srxrcraror.’’] 

Srr,—I£ the confiding followers of Mr. Charberlain think 
there is any genuineness in what with pathetic faith they call 
the Preferential Trade “Movement” in Australia, they are 
reckoning without their host. There is no “ movement,” 
There is a cry—but it is only a cry—systematically raised 
before a General Election in order to recommend the Protec. 
tive policy to those with whom patriot’sm is the first con. 
sideration, but as carefully smothered when the numbers are 
up. The real patriots of Australia are the Free-traders, for 
they would place no restriction whatever on trade with the 
Mother-country; but by sheer bluff and the force of a ery 
that those who do not favour Preferential trade are traitors 
to the Imperial idea, they are made to appear almost odious in 
the eyes of their fellow-electors. When Parliament meets after 
the Election and a Protective tariff is brought in the Free. 
traders say: “ Well, if the tariff must pass, lower it as against 
Great Britain.” But the patriotic Preferentialists are now not 
talking patriotism, but business. They know that the com- 
mercial competition of Great Britain is as much to be 
feared as that of Germany or France, and the reply is 
quietly given:—‘ No fear. We must secure the Australian 
business for our own industries” (and the special industries 
concerned are well represented in Parliament). “ The best we 
will do will be to raise the tax higher against Germany and 
France.” The real spirit of Preferentialism (so-called) in 
Australia is greed and selfishness. The real end is Pro- 
tection and the exclusion of all competing commodities. 

No better proof of this can be required than is furnished 
by a typical article in the Melbourne Age of November 24th 
last. The Age is the very creator and bulwark of Australian 
Protectionism, and when laying itself out for an exhibition of 
patriotism can rise to the empyrean; yet it can descend to the 
depths of pettifoggery in devoting a leading article to the 
abuse of a suburban Municipal Council because, forsooth, the 
eaid Council had the audacity to order a road-roller from 
England. Ye gods! a road-roller! The fellow-citizen of the 
Empire then becomes a “foreigner.” The article reads :-— 

“The action of the Malvern Council in ordering a steam roller 
from England in preference to having one of Australian make is 
a very scandalous instance of setting the country’s fiscal policy at 
defiance. Fortunately the facts are not in dispute; and they 
deserve to be rehearsed in order that public opinion may be 
aroused. The Malvern Council wanted a road roller, and called 
for open tenders. The Otis Company, which had male many 
rollers similar to that required, put in a tender at £795. The 
local engineer then stipulated for certain alterations in pattern, 
which would cost another £100, Eventually the Council declined 
the Australian tender and accepted an English one at £790, or 45 
below the original amount of the Melbourne tender. There 18 no 
guarantee that the English made machine will be one whit 
superior to those which the Otis Company has made for Colling- 
wood, Williamstown, Essendon and Moorabbin. Yet, on the 
difference of £5 in the first instance, and £105 after the additions 
and alterations of the engineer, the taxpayers’ money, which ought 
to be circulated amongst our own artisans, is to be sent to England. 
We call attention to this because there is a significance in it whi 
the public should fully understand. This action of the Malvern 
Council is of the same kind that is so frequently noticed in other] 
bodies where the Conservative element obtains a preponderance. 
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wish for cheapness in everything, including cheap work 
pad “oe am They — generally speaking, the enemies of Tariff 
Pr tection and the determined opponents of the New Protection. 
= appears in the preference shown so constantly to the cheaper 
wrticles of foreign make. It must be patent to everybody that 
Australian workers cannot maintain the system of a high statutory 
if they are ever to be met with such unpatriotic action as 
of the Malvern Council. The money that pays for this 
rn road roller will come out of the pockets of the ratepayers 
suburb, and those who pay the money have a right to know 
1 fructify and reproduce itself in being spent amongst 
their friends and neighbours, instead of being sent to the other end 
of the world te support men paid at a much lower wage. That is 
ynere the injustice of the action comes in. It is an attempt to 
compel Australian workers to compete with the wage conditions of 
the old world, and, if they fail in ever so small a degree, the 
reference goes abroad. ..... It is the policy of the sweater and 
Oe foreign trade advocate, and it is unfortunate for us that this 
revails too much in administration, especially amongst the 
vnisigal bodies, where the Free-trade remnants too often find 
opportunities of mischief.” 
The Otis Company is fortunate in having such a champion ; 
but with such an influential paper as the Age dragooning 
Municipal Councillors, and practically calling upon electors 
to punish them for buying a twopenny-halfpenny road-roller 
in England, what hope has the English manufacturer when 
he tenders for large Government contracts or seeks to do any 
business at all with Australian customers? Would it not be 
as well for him to understand at once that all the support he 
gives to Chamberlainite Preference notions is only making it 
more difficult for him to enter the Australian market, for 
without doubt the most potent name employed by Australian 
Protectionists to raise and muintain high tariffs is that of 
Mr. Chamberlain, and the most potent cry that of Preferential 
trade P—I am, Sir, Xc., Crrit F. JaMEs. 
P.S.—That you may see that my extracts do no injustice to 


the article, I enclose the rest of it. 
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ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Spscrator.’’} 
Srr,—“ Every sane person in Germany knows that war 
between his country and England would be disastrous to 
both.” So says “E. 8.” in your issue of February 26th. Every 
sane person in Germany knows that war between his country 
and France was not specially disastrous to his country. 
France paid an indemnity of two hundred million pounds. 
England, if defeated, might be made to pay an indemnity of 
five times that amount. France surrendered Strasbourg and 
Metz, and with them the dominance of the European main- 
land. England, if defeated, might be made to surrender the 
Channel Islands and Gibraltar, and with them the dominance 
of European seas. Let us work for peace and better relations 
between the two countries. But these will be secured by 
following the German rather than the usual British method. 
And the German method implies (1) ceaseless and sleepless 
preparation for war; (2) avoidance. as far as possible of all 
reference to such preparation. It must be admitted that 
Germany shows to greater advantage than we do, where one 
half of the nation is in a constant state of nervous alarm, 
while the other half is apparently indifferent as to whether we 
are prepared or not.—I am, Sir, &c., C. T. Knaus. 
Bradford. 


[To rae Epiror or tar “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,— Although it would be very tempting for me to answer 
“QOnlooker’s” different questions in his letter in your issue of 
March 6th fully and thoroughly, I should trespass too much 
on your space and indulgence if I were todoso. But may I 
shortly say this much ? Germany in insisting on M. Delcassé’s 
dismissal did what every self-respecting Government would 
have done—that is, declined to be treated as a quantité 
négligeable in a very important matter of international policy ; 
and in the case of her attitude towards Russia she acted 
as she was bound to act,—that is, she pointed out to Russia 
what must be her line of action according to her Treaty with 
Austria. As far as the proceedings of the inner history of 
Germany in 1864, 1866, and 1870 are concerned, it is only just to 
consider them in connexion with, and in the light of, the historic 
events of the century preceding them. Not only had Germany 
old accounts to settle with Austria and France, and simply 
took back what by rights belonged to her, but besides, what 
happened then was nothing else but the achievement of a 
long-fought-for historical development,—the union of the 
German States and the foundation of the German Empire. 
Do these historic events, seen in their proper light, prove 


in any way that Germany is desirous of playing the part 
of the political adventurer among the European States and 
frivolously beginning war without provocation? I think not. 
May I close this discussion for my part by calling attention 
to a very excellent article in this month’s Nineteenth Century, 
“An Anglo-German Entente,” written by Lord Lamington, 
in which is to be found the following sentence: “ When 
estimating the forces that govern the destiny of nations the 
balance of power must be weighed with world-wide, and not 
mere European, scales”? No one ought to find fault with 
England or Germany for building a navy, which each country 
thinks it ought to have, to protect the legitimate rights and 
interests of their respective peoples. But let Englishmen 
abandon the idea that Germany is increasing her Fleet 
because she intends to attack England. It is not only a 
wrong conception altogether, but a dangerous one as well, 
which may—if insisted on—prove fatal to both countries one 
of these days.—I am, Sir, &c., E. 8. 


EMINENT WELSHMEN. 
(To tas Epiron or tas “Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—May I add a few names of “eminent Welshmen” to 
those enumerated by the Rev. W. G. E. Rees and Mr. Alfred 
Nutt in your last issue? Asser, the friend and counsellor of 
Alfred, was Bishop of St. David's. The Geraldines who 
conquered Ireland were Welsh on the mother’s side, Gerald 
of Windsor baving married the Princess Nest, daughter of 
Rhys ap Tewdwr of South Wales. Giraldus Cambrensis, the 
father of “ popular” literature in England; Walter Map, the 
creator of Sir Galahad; and Gregory of Monmouth were 
Welsh in spirit, origin, and language. Coming down to more 
modern times, no one who is conversant with the inner history 
of the period will deny that Welshmen, or men of Welsh 
descent, were largely employed .in the service of the State 
for two centuries after the battle of Bosworth. The Poles 
were the lineal descendants of the Princes of Powis. Sir 
William Cecil, Lord Burghley, was the grandson of Seisyllt 
of Allt-yr-yuys. Mr. Rees is in error when he says 
that he “conducted his private correspondence in Welsh.” 
There is one letter all in Welsh preserved at Hatfield which 
was addressed to Cecil from Rome in 1567 by Dr. Morris 
Clynog, the Bishop-elect of Bangor, and a facsimile of which 
was published by me in the 1903 Transactions of the 
Cymmrodorion Society. But probably the letter was written 
in Welsh so as to escape the vigilance of the English 
Catholics on the Continent, who were bent on compassing the 
destruction of Elizabeth. But that Cecil was proud of his 
Welsh descent is evidenced by the number of pedigrees which 
he drew up in his own hand, and which are still at Hatfield. 

William Herbert, the first Earl of Pembroke of the last 
creation, was not only a Welshman, but Dr. Griffith Roberts, 
of Milan, in dedicating his “ Welsh Grammar” to him (pub- 
lished in Milan in 1567), says that at Court the Earl always 
addressed his countrymen in Welsh. Lord Pembroke, though 
his fame has been overshadowed, was a great personage in hia 
day, and it is doubtful if Mary or Elizabeth could have 
ascended the throne without his support. Nor indeed would 
Henry Tudor have stood much chance of winning the English 
crown without the aid of Rhys ap Thomas, the ancestor of 
the present Lord Dynevor, who led fifteen hundred men to 
the field. 

The most famous British adventurer who fought against 
Philip of Spain in the Netherlands was Sir Thomas Morgan, 
of the ancient house of Tredegar. A relative of the same 
name was secretary to Mary Queen of Scots, and the director 
of all the Catholic plots against Elizabeth. Still another 
fought for the Parliament against Charles I., and General 
Monk would not have dared recall Charles II. had he not first 
of all secured the support of General Morgan, the soldiers’ 
favourite leader. Another Morgan, “the Buccaneer,” by his 
successful raids established the power of England in the 
West Indies and helped to save Jamaica, our first Crown 
Colony. 

At home your correspondents make no mention of John 
Penry, of Martin Marprelate fame; of John Roberts, the 
refounder and proto-martyr of the English Benedictine 
Order, Father Leander Jones, and Father Augustine Baker, 
the most learned English Catholic of the age; of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, whose racy fragment of autobiography 
shows him to be a fine type of an adventurous “ O’F lynn,” 











whose exploits would have been told in song and story had 
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he chanced to be born a Scot or an Irishman; of Howell of 
the “ Letters”; of John Owen, the epigrammatist ; of Thomas 
Treharne, who with George Herbert and Henry Vaughan 
formed a trinity of great devotional poets; of General Michael 
Jones and John Jones, the regicide; and of Sir Leoline 
Jenkins, Secretary of State to Charles I. The list of great 
lawyers of the period is too long to give here. Among them 
were Sir W. Williams, the Attorney-General who led for the 
prosecution in the trial of the Seven Bishops, and the 
ancestor of Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn; Trevor, Speaker 
of the House of Commons and Master of the Rolls; 
and the notorious Lord Chancellor, Jeffreys. General 
Cadogan, Marlborough’s right-hand man, and Dyer, the 
poet, were Welsh. It is a tedious business to go through 
a list of names, but I cannot refrain from mentioning 
the names of G. F. Watts and William Morris. What 
people like your correspondent “ C. R.” forget is that up to 
a century and a half ago Wales only had a population of a 
quarter of a million. She was a poor country,—probably the 
poorest part of the United Kingdom. At the Reformation 
she was almost entirely deprived of educational institutions, 
and she was allowed to relapse into paganism by the State 
Church. It was only when the Puritan movement, followed 
in the next century by the Methodist revival, stirred the 
people to a new energy that Wales began to reassert herself. 
With the marvellous growth of educational facilities which 
has marked the history of the last half-century Wales is 
enjoying for the first time the opportunity of playing her 
part in world-affuirs.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Liuewetyn WILLIAMS. 
House of Commons. 


[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





A PLEA FOR COMPREHENSION. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Specraror.’’j 

S1r,—You were good enough lately to give insertion to a 
letter of mine on the vexed question of Prayer-book revision. 
Will you allow me further to say a reconciling word? I write 
with a view towards reconciling, if I might, certain good men 
to a distasteful duty. I would urge those who regret with me 
the attitude of the ritualistic party to accept, nevertheless, 
the recommendation of the Committee of Convocation,—viz., 
that a distinctive vestment at Holy Communion may be allowed 
to those who desire it, coupled with the rubrical statement that 
it has no doctrinal significance. 

Tam old enough to remember the time when the appearance of 
the surplice in the pulpit almost rent the Church of England 
in twain. Now the descendants of those who took a leading 
part in the fray adopt it without a qualm. They wonder that 
their fathers made such a fuss about it, and why the change 
from white to black was made almost the “articulus stantis 
vel cadentis ecclesiae.” No one now insists upon the once rigid 
rule, for which, indeed, not even an ambiguous rubric could 
be quoted, “ Qui color albus erat nunc est contrarius albo.” 
The feeling of all sensible Churchmen now is that it was 
really a matter of no moment. The Gospel can be preached 
in a white robe as well as in a black one. Is there not an 
analogy here with the case of the vestments? The “ Eastward 
position,” too, seems now no longer an apple of discord. 

In the Church of England since the Reformation there have 
been (if one must use the word) always two parties,—one 
which considers the Reformation did not go quite far enough, 
the other which holds the Reformation went too far. One, 
perhaps, makes too little of the Church as the historic 
interpreter of the Scripture ; the other goes upon the assump- 
tion, the mpéroy Yeddos, that nothing should be done without 
practically the appeal to Rome. As if Rome by its departure 
from catholicity, and its additions to the Faith, had not put 
itself out of court. Can they not agree to differ? Is there 
not room within the comprehensive limits of the Church for 
good men of either school of thought? For either to attempt 
in the spirit of a Diotrephes to cast out the other would be 
criminal. This spirit of exclusiveness, while there is so much 
common ground, so much unbelief and sin in contending 
against which both might join forces, “makes the judicious 
grieve.” The study of St. Paul’s judgment between con- 
tending temperaments, as to the observance of days and 
distinction of meats, as expressed in his Epistles to the early 
Christians at Rome and Corinth, might lead each, one would 








aa 
think, to a better mind. Is it too much to ask them to 


imitate his enlarged charity and noble tolerance ? Might we 
not well ask, with an earlier moderator: “Sirs, ye are brethren : 
why do ye wrong one to another ? ” , 

Archbishop Magee years ago, in a spirit of true ecclesi- 
astical statesmanship, suggested that there might be what he 
called a “neutral zone,” within which no prosecutions should 
be permitted. He took sometimes “the North side,” some. 
times “the Eastward position,” because he considered both 
lawful and neither important. I would respectfully appeal to 
the Dean of Canterbury not to allow the influence of his 
honoured and scholarly name to be used in the interests of a 
party. I would appeal to the Bishop of Durham and the 
Bishop of Liverpool to advise those who look up to them 
as leaders to abandon their threat not to allow the permissible 
use of vestments even under any safeguard. Comprehension 
does not spell compromise. Why should the peace of the 
Church be broken by “ the philosophy of clothes ” ? 

I have no feeling for Church millinery. One feels, indeed, 
inclined to say of it as President Lincoln said of a certain picture 
on which his opinion was asked: “ For those who like this sort of 
thing, this is, I should say, the sort of thing they would like.” 
Those, however, who feel that there is something infinitely 
more important to be attended to might well remember that 
“ Charity is greater than rubrics,” and come to regard these 
trifles as among the tolerabiles ineptiae, as Calvin, when 
appealed to by the Puritan party, sagely characterised 
them. He surely would not have shared the scruples of that 
good man and martyr, Bishop Hooper, who refused at first to 
wear the episcopal habit. On aesthetic grounds one might 
sympathise perhaps with a great modern Bishop who, though 
he said he did not care to “make a guy” of himself, would 
never have refused to wear whatever uniform the Church 
prescribed or permitted. 

I hope I shall not be supposed to belittle good men whose 
opinions I cannot share, but whose devotedness I cannot but 


admire, but 
“ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat ?” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pau, Basses Pyrénées. 


G. J. Cowxiry-Brown. 





DEMORALISING BOOKS.—THE 

OF VIEW. 

[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,— Will you allow me, as a member of the medical pro- 
fession, to thank you for the admirably expressed protest 
against a demoralising book which you made in a recent issue 
of the Spectator? Doctors know as a matter of practical 
experience that books which tend to undermine, by either 
subtle or frank suggestion, the sense of the need or the duty 
of self-control constitute a real danger for the community 


MEDICAL POINT 


' and the individual,—and that not only in the case of the young. 


There are literary people who seem to divide mankind into 
two classes, la jeune fille and the rest. For them lu jeune fille 
is “the” béte notre, for she interferes with the unrestrained 
liberty—more rightly called license—of literature. In a 
recent notice of a French story the critic points out that 
the author does not pander (mark the word) to the present 
“absurd French craze for books which can be read aloud in 
the family circle.” Ifa literary expert is giving his opinion 
of a really unspeakably filthy French book, he will probably 
begin by saying: “ Thisis nota book pour la jeune jille.” You, 
Sir, will do a great service both to literature and morality—or 
shall we say common decency ?P—if you will give expression 
to the protests of adult men and women who object to 
the circulation of books of a certain class in this country 
for their own sakes. They consider that sewage should 
be kept out of sight, and indeed they regard sewage 
as a natural, inevitable, and utilisable thing,—nay, a9 
innocuous compared with the filthy book. I beg the 
thoughtful men among your readers to ask themselves how 
far things must have gone if a doctor thinks it necessary, and 
is permitted by the editor to assert, that every novel or poem 
which deals, whether in veiled or open fashion, with rt)» tap4 
ovow xpiow ought to be summarily suppressed, in whatever 
language it may be written, and without regard to the plea 
that it may act as a deterrent. It is intolerable that an adroit 
advocate should be able by mere verbal jugglery to save such 
vile stuff from the fate it deserves; it is intolerable that the 
efforts of the police (I wish to express my admiration for the 
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work they' are doing) should be sometimes baffled because 
verything depends upon the definition of a single word. We 
po and some day we shall have, a separate Department of 
Moral Hygiene under the control of the Medical Officer of 
Health of the Privy Council. Such a Department will find 
work enough and to spare in the way of prevention end 
suppression, and it will do it without interfering with that 
which would be called “literature” by any sane man.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A Puysician. 
[Our correspondent is not speaking of books which 
are merely coarse, but specially of those which deal with 
various forms of sexual depravity. On such enormities 
it is most fit that the medical profession should speak out.— 


Ep. Spectator.) 
THE GIFT TO THE BRITISH ACADEMY. 


. (To raz Eprror or Tax “ Spectaror.”’} 

Sir.—The British Academy can be congratulated upon having 
found a generous and sympathetic contributor to its funds 
for the advancement of learning, but I doubt if the proposed 
“annual oration or lecture” can advance the study of Shake- 
speare. Apart from the progress made in Shakespearean 
research, which of recent years has been considerable, the 
outcome of half-a-century of panegyric has bindered rather 
than encouraged the study of the poet’s plays. A student 
now expects to become familiar with Shakespeare, in a second- 
hand and superficial way, by the help of commentaries and 
lectures, while the great mass of Shakespeare’s countrymen 
are content to put up with what they see and hear of him on 
the stage, where the chief attraction consists in the “ stars,” 
the scenery, and the music. 

So long as our academic authorities regard Shakespeare 
independently of the theatre, and neglect to bring criticism to 
bear upon the acting of his plays, the public will know little 
or nothing about the work that gave immortality to the name 
of its author. Our educationists forget that Englishmen owe 
it as a solemn debt to Shakespeare to protect his plays from 
misrepresentation on the stage. The act of faithfulness to 
the poet’s intentions is the only return we can now make him 
for what he has done for us. If, then, instead of an annual 
oration, the British Academy offered a prize for the best 
dramatic criticism of a representation of one of Shakespeare's 
plays given in London during that year, our literary exponents 
would have the opportunity of realising some of the indefen- 
sible liberties that are taken by actor-managers who produce 
his plays, while the managers would recognise that these 
productions were being criticised by men who are independent 
of the conditions which too often hamper the newspaper critic. 
—I am, Sir, &c., WiILuiaM POEL. 








A SOOIALIST ON THE ARMY. 
[To rae Eprror or THE “ Spectator.”’] 

Siz,—I read with joy your quotation in Jast week’s Spectator 
from Mr. Blatchford’s book:—‘“ The change wrought by the 
Army life among the recruits was astonishing.” I too have felt 
the same. Our recruits in the Marine Artillery used to reach 
the division hungry, shy, or ashamed, with their toes turned 
in, their shoulders hanging together, and their heads down. 
They got a very firm training on the parade under a smart 
sergeant and two lynx-eyed bombardiers, and were never 
allowed to make a mistake uncorrected. I used to note that 
in two months they were clean, their heads came up, their 
chests came out, they put their feet down firmly, they were, 
and with reason, proud of themselves, and looked you in the 
face like men. Discipline was iron over them yet wise, and it 
did them immense good. They were different people, and 
much more profitable to the nation by reason of the discipline. 
—I am, Sir, &., Lion. 





STATE SOCIALISM IN NEW ZEALAND. 
[To raz Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.”’} 
Sir,—Some few months back I addressed you on the subject 
of New Zealand land laws and taxation. I then endeavoured 
to show the unbusinesslike methods adopted in the settlement 
of our lands, the effect of land nationalisation, and the results 
of our peculiar system of taxation. That a section of the 
New Zealand Press (a small section which, in season and out 
of season, acts as apologists for the political party in power) 
should have accused me of “ traducing my country,” distorting 
facts, and so forth, was only what might have been expected. 
It remains to be said that up till the time of writing no 








Minister of the Crown, no independent newspaper, no Crown 
tenant or private citizen has attempted locally to dispute 
my statements publicly. My object in writing was not, as has 
been suggested, to endeavour to influence British electors, 
but to remove if possible an impression which has been 
created abroad that the land and taxation systems of this 
country have been of a wise and statesmanlike character, and 
that the prosperity which obtained for a number of years has 
been due in more than a small degree to the enactments 
of our “Liberal” Legislature. In proof of the assertion 
that the prosperity of this Dominion has been due almost 
entirely to favourable markets and borrowed millions, it need 
only be said that owing to the fall in the prices of wool, 
mutton, and flax last year, and the stringency of the money 
market, a period of depression existed such as had not been 
experienced for many years. That the policy of “ resuming” 
improved estates whilst millions of acres of Crown and native 
lands remained idle was impolitic is universally admitted, and 
it is significant that this policy has now been almost, if not 
entirely, abandoned. The assertion that the nationalisation 
of the land has tended to create an army of serfs at the beck 
and call of the party in power,and that Crown tenants have 
felt compelled to record their votes against their own con 
victions, has been vigorously contested. The fact remains, 
however, that for a period of years a Crown tenant is subject 
to restrictions which may be relaxed or rigidly imposed 
according to the will of a Government-nominated Board; that 
the grants for the construction of roads and bridges giving 
access to Crown selections have been largely made upon the 
recommendation of the Parliamentary representatives of the 
respective electorates; and that it is a matter of public 
notoriety that the revenues of the country are dispensed 
from a rule of political expediency rather than genuine 
requirement. 

So far as taxation is concerned, the policy of the Govern- 
ment has been to tax land upon excessive values, to fatten the 
merchant (through the Customs tariff) at the expense of the 
primary producer and consumer, and to make the conditions 
of occupancy and cultivation of the soil less favourable year 
by year. Is there any wonder, therefore, that many of our 
best settlers are sending their sons to countries where, though 
climatic conditions be less favourable, the penalties of thrift 
are not so severe, and the exactions of the State are more 
equitable than in New Zealand ? 

If space would permit, Sir, I would, in the interests of 
public morality and of those who contemplate trying their 
fortunes abroad, venture a general criticism of the legislation 
of this country during the past two decades. I fear, however, 
that I should be trespassing too far upon your generosity. At 
the risk of incurring the displeasure of leaders of the alleged 
democracy, and of being again charged with “ traducing” the 
country, I cannot refrain from saying that the conditions of 
living in New Zealand have been grossly misrepresented in the 
Mother-country ; that the beneficence of our legislation has 
been more imaginary than real; that the public Debt of the 
Dominion has been inordinately swelled; that the expenditure 
upon public works and buildings has been extravagant; that 
the State-owned railways have been run at a loss; that the 
Public Service has been politically dominated and scandalously 
overmanned ; that the Labour laws are paralysing industry; 
that millions of money have been squandered upon useless 
internal defences ; that no genuine attempt has been made to 
throw open the vast areas of Crown and native lands which 
have been lying idle; that the value of the Legislative Council 
as a revising Chamber has been destroyed; that the Magis- 
tracy is not independent of politics; that the majority of the 
Members of the House of Representatives are without inde- 
pendence or initiative, being almost completely dominated 
by the Ministry of the day; that the Press as a whole is 
muzzled, and portions of it deliberately boycotted; that 
nearly every legislative experiment tried has been so crade 
and unworkable that it has been necessary to amend it 
materially in almost every Session of Parliament; and that 
our social and economic conditions bave become such that our 
birth-rate has shown an almost alarming decrease. It says 
much for the natural resources of the country and the virility 
of its people that New Zealand has been able to show the 
record it has, in the face of such heavy odds. If it were not 
for the political and Socialistic humbag to which we have 
been treated, the Dominion to-day would have occupied a 
much more important position as an oversea possession of 
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the Empire, and those who, like myself, claim the country as 

their birthplace would have had greater reason to be proud of 

their heritage ‘and of the home selected by their forhears.— 

T an, Sir, &e., ArtTuurR H. VILE. 
Wellington, N.Z. 





THE FLIGHT OF THE DALAI LAMA. 
(To rue Eprror or trae “ Spsctator.’’] 

S1r,—Having recently read the book by the Japanese Lama 
to which your correspondent Mr. Black refers in your last 
issue, as well as Sir Sven Hedin’s “ Trans-Himalaya” and 
Mr. J. Claude White's “ Sikhim and Bhutan,” besides having 
some personal knowledge of the North-East Frontier of India, 
I am not surprised at recent developments in Tibet, which, so 
far as they affect prejudicially our Indian Empire, are the 
result of our fast-and-loose policy; but [ wonder that any one 
should see in the strengthening of Chinese authority in Tibet 
a fresh military menace to India, or should speak of it as the 
“Chinaman sitting at the very door of India,” forgetting 
that our frontier in Burma has marched for many years with 
that of the Chinese province of Yunnan. In that district I 
do not. know that we have found the Chinese bad neighbours 
in a political sense, although they do not look with favour 
on European traders or tourists, their objections being 
based on purely administrative grounds; but China is not, 
and probably will not be in our time, an aggressive 
Power. The best guarantee for peace in the East is 
that China should be strong enough to defend herself; she 
has been for many years recognised as the suzerain Power 
over Tibet, and if of late years, owing to various circumstances, 
her power there was weakened, there is no reason to believe 
that the government of Tibet was thereby improved, nor does 
there seem to be any good ground for supposing that the re- 
assertion of her paramount influence will make Tibet a more 
troublesome’ neighbour than she has been during the last 
twenty years. I regret that the results of the Younghusband 
Mission were thrown away by the present Government, which 
has withdrawn our troops from the Chumbi Valley. Our 
frontier policy of shilly-shally is disheartening to our friends 
and an encouragement to our enemies. An increased subsidy 
to the Deb Raja of Bhutan, who is at present well disposed 
to the Indian Government, and desirous of following its advice 
if assured of its support, is the best means of holding in check 
any attempt to encroach beyond the boundaries of Tibet which 
have been settled by recent Treaties with China.—I am, Sir, 
&e., NAMSANGIYA. 





LADY ARTHUR RUSSELL. 

[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spgcraror.”’] 
Smr,—There must be a very considerable number of your 
readers to whom the sudden, and in a very real sense untimely, 
death of Lady Arthur Russell has come as a personal loss. 
Her circle of friends was a large one. During the life of her 
husband, Lord Arthur Russell, who died some eighteen years 
ago, it would be hardly too much to say that Lady Arthur 
was known to all persons of social, political, and intellectual 
eminence, not only in England and France, but also, though 
perhaps in a lesser degree, in Germany. The family 
connexions of herself and her husband brought her into 
contact with persons of distinction in London, Paris, and 
Berlin, though undoubtedly the personal gifts of husband 
and wife would, even without those family connexions, have 
made them remarkable figures. Lady Arthur's mother, 
Madame de Peyronnet, an Englishwoman married to a 
Frenchman, was a woman of strong intellectual gifts,—gifts 
inherited by her three daughters, Lady Arthur Russell, Lady 
Sligo, and Mile. de Peyronnet, the last two of whom are happily 
still alive. Lord and Lady Arthur Russell were fond of, and 
understood the very best side of, social life. The talk about 
“keeping a salon” has become so hackneyed and so vulgarised 
that one is loath to use the phrase, or even to come within 
reach of it; but it may be truly said that the Arthur Russells’ 
house in Audley Square was, not only during Lord Arthur's 
life, but afterwards and up to the present time, the focus for 
‘some of the best talk and pleasantest evenings that the 
London world had to offer. Lady Arthur, like her husband, 
possessed what Gibbon calls “the perfection of that ines- 
timable art which softens and refines our social intercourse.” 
But Lady Arthur Russell, like Lord Arthur, possessed 
a great deal more than the social art. Both were in the best 
sense true friends, and never lost strength and independence 





ea 
of character and outlook in the refinements of Society. Thig 


is not the place to speak of the family life of Lady Arthur 
Russell, but those who knew her in her family will realise 
the blow that has fallen upon her sons and daughters,—men 
and women worthy of the best traditions of their house. —] 
am, Sir, &., J.8r.L. 8. 


STEEL TRAPS FOR GROUND GAME. 
[To tas Epiror or Tar “ Srrcrator,”’] 

Sir,—The Times of January 20th last contained a very 
full report of the case of “ May v. Waters,” which led to a 
decision of the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Bucknill, and 
Mr. Justice Bray as to the rights of landowners and their 
lessees to set spring traps for rabbits in the open. The case 
turned upon the construction of Section 6 of the Ground 
Game Act, 1880, which is as follows :— 

“No person having a right of killing ground game under this 
Act or otherwise shall use any firearms for the purpose of killi 
ground game between the expiration of the first hour after sunset aa 
the commencement of the last hour before sunrise; and no such 
person shall for the purpose of killing ground game, employ 
spring traps except in rabbit holes, nor employ poison.” 

I think it will be generally admitted that if the words of 
this section are to be construed according to their plain 
grammatical meaning, they contain a universally applicable 
prohibition of the use of spring traps, for the purpose of 
killing ground game, “ except in rabbit holes,” for they apply 
to all persons having a right to kill ground game, whence. 
soever that right may be derived. The Lord Chief Justice, 
however, in giving Judgment, after referring to the preamble 
of the statute, and to the fact that “from Section 1 to 
Section 5 the Act was intended to give an inalienable right of 
killing ground game to the occupying tenant,” pronounced his 
opinion that Section 6, although expressed in general and 
comprehensive terms, must also be limited in its applica- 
tion to the tenants for whose benefit the Act was passed. 
“Upon that section he thought they ought to hold that the 
Act was not intended to interfere with the rights of the owner 
as such, or of the shooting tenant as such who obtained a 
grant of the shooting, independent of the occupation of the 

It was not intended to interfere with such rights 
as the owner or his shooting tenant, as such, had to kill 
rabbits as he might think fit.” 

The Judges, therefore, have held that the words of 
Section 6, if construed according to the plain meaning of the 
language employed, do not convey the intention of the 
Legislature, and they have accordingly placed an artificial 
and extra-grammatical interpretation upon them. Here I 
respectfully venture to join issue with the learned Judges, for 
a reference to the volumes of “ Hansard” for August, 1880, 
clearly shows that Section 6 of the Act was deliberately 
framed in order to provide that general prohibition of the 
setting of spring traps for ground game in the open which it 
undeniably conveys to the ordinary intelligence. As originally 
introduced by Sir William Vernon Harcourt, the section 
stood:—* The occupier shall not, nor shall any person 
authorised by him, use any firearms, etc., and neither such 
occupier nor any person authorised by him, shall employ 
springs traps above ground for the purpose of killing ground 
game.” But on August 25th Mr. Gregory moved to substitute 
for this section a new section, in the form in which it now 
stands, with the exception that the words “above ground” 
still appeared in place of the words “except in rabbit holes,” 
which were substituted at a later date. This amendment was 
supported by Mr. Rodwell and Sir Michael Hicks Beach, and 
Sir William Harcourt “admitted that the proposal was a very 
reasonable one. He had only accepted these limitations with 
reluctance; but the proposal to place the owner and the 
occupier on the same footing, with reference to the use of 
firearms and traps, was one to which he had no objection.” 

When the Bill went up to the House of Lords, Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh moved to omit the words “or otherwise” in 
Section 6. Whereupon Lord Kimberley said those words 
were inserted on the understanding that the section should be 
made general. “He did not think their Lordships would 
desire that an owner should have the right to shoot at night 
and the tenant not have that right.’ Lord Balfour, he said 
subsequently, had complained that Section 6 “took away 
from occupiers and all landowners certain powers,” but he 
explained that this section was expressly intended to be 
applied “generally,” while “the second section was not.” 
It is clear, therefore, that the framers of the Act deliberately 
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intended by this section to put, as Sir William Harcourt 
said, owner's and occupiers upon the same footing with 
, d to the use of firearms and traps for the killing of 
ground game, and that-the Judges, by declining to construe 
the words employed according to their plain and natural 
meaning, have not given effect to, but have, on the contrary, 
frustrated, the intention of the Legisiature. Unfortunately 
they have also dealt a blow to the cause of humanity, for no 
more terrible instrument of torture was ever invented than 
the steel trap, for which reason Mr. Bright, in the course of 
the debates on the Bill, strongly urged that its use ought to 
be very greatly restricted. 

My references are to “ Hansard,” Vol. 321, pp. 902, 930, 
1615; Vol. 322, pp. 7, 81, 951.—I am, Sir, &<., 


uZe, 
House of Commons. G. G. GREENWOOD. 





WOE WATER. 
[To Tae Eprrorn or Tae “ Srecrator.””] 

Sir,—Might not your contributor to last week’s Spectator on 
the subject of “ Woe Water” have pushed his investigation 
of local names near Bourne End a little further? Just above 
Bourne End, under the same line of chalk hills, lies the village 
of Wooburn. I do not know myself of a bourne having 
broken there recently, but surely the name Wooburn (Woe- 
bourne) is significant. Is there, possibly, a local tradition 
at Wooburn as at Croydon ?—I am, Sir, &c., Bucks. 





[To tue Epiror or THe “Specraror.’’} 
Sin,—I am not sure that the writer of the interesting article 
on the Croydon Bourne, or “ Woe Water,” in your last issue 
has given quite clearly the now generally accepted explanation 
of this and similar phenomena. Will you allow me to 
endeavour to do so? The rain which falls upon the chalk 
sinks into the ground until it reaches what is known as “the 
line of saturation.” The inclination of this line, which is 
downward to the natural outlet—usually a spring—varies 
according to the quantity of water to be discharged. Its rate 
of inclination, or gradient, is the measure of the resistance of 
the strata to the passage of the water through it. When the 
quantity is small the gradient is flat, and when large the 
gradient is steep. As soon as it becomes so steep as to cut 
the surface of the ground at any point, there the Bourne will 
first appear. Those of us who are concerned with the yield 
of water from the chalk have foreseen the appearance of the 
Bournes this year for some time past.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Atheneum Club, 8.W. W. Vaux GRAHAM. 





TICKET BUREAU FOR THE BLIND. 


“ Sprcrator.”’ ] 


THE LONDON 
[To Tue Epiror oF THE 
Sm,—About four years ago, and again in July, 1908, you generously 
gave space in your columns to a description by Miss Winifred 
Holt of her scheme for utilising waste seats at concerts and other 
entertainments for the benefit of the blind. This scheme, which 
is under my direction in London, has been working successfully 
here during these four years, and I now am anxious to enlarge 
its field,—to increase the number of blind people on my books 
and the number of tickets I distribute, and to obtain a wider 
recognition for the work. 

Through the kindness of many concert directors, I receive a 
steady supply of tickets which would otherwise be unused, and I 
am thus enabled to give to the blind occasional hours of enjoy- 
ment, the value of which can be realised when it is remembered 
that whatever the world holds of beauty can only reach the blind 
by the sense of hearing. The continual letters of thanks received, 
letters that show musical appreciation, and letters that are often 
sadly pathetic, testify to the pleasure which the Ticket Bureau 
affords its members. 

A point of view which is forcibly brought home to one in these 
letters is the importance of recreation to a class of sufferers whose 
efforts at earning a livelihood are fraught with disappointments and 
difficulties. In their peculiar and unfortunate position it is all- 
important that courage should be maintained in the face of besetting 
difficulties, and it is remarkable what invigoration can be obtained 
by occasional recreation and enjoyment, Of the hundred blind people 
on my books, I can say that to most of them their only means of 
obtaining any form of entertainment is through the work of the 
Ticket Bureau. The two or more hours spent at a concert or at 
the play seem to be like the removal of a great barrier against 
which they are inevitably pressed. The entire absence of external 
stimulus except by sound is the great tragedy of blindness. Its 
monotony can scarcely be realised by those who have sight. In 
music resides the great solace of the blind, the one form of art 
that lifts them out of the customary darkness, and it is well known 
that the appreciation of music is a marked characteristic with 
blind people. With the absence of one sense another sense 
becomes intensified and refined. 

The persons for whom the Ticket Bureau exists are those who 
endeavour to earn their own living and who are not under the 





special protection of the many excellent blind institutions in 
London. To enlarge the work it is necessary to have more money, 
and although no large fund is required, a small and regular supply 
to meet the running expenses is essential. Postages alone are a 
comparatively heavy item of expense. Any contributions, how- 
ever small, will be gratefully acknowledged by me if sent to 
Baroness Arild Rosenkrantz, c/o Sir James MacGrigor, Bart., & Co., 
25 Charles Street, St. James’s, S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tessa RosENKRANTZ. 





A CORRECTION, 
[To tue Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”"] 
Sir,—I have only this afternoon noticed for the first time the 
short review in the Spectator of February 26th of my book 
“ Memories.” There is a passage in it so unfair and untrue that 
I must ask your attention toit. Your reviewer says :—* Mr. Kelly 
himself is not too friendly. He tells us that an Anglican clergy- 
man on ship-board related in the smoking-room a story which was 
too gross for the saloon. What is his evidence? A young man 
told him that the clergyman was going to tell it! Is this sufficient 
for one minister of Christ tocondemn another?” In my “Memories” 
(p. 196) there is not from first to last one word about an Anglican 
clergyman connected with the incident. The person who told the 
story was not an Anglican, not a clergyman, not an Englishman. 
He was a merchant from the other side of the Atlantic returning 
from the March London sales of furs and other commodities. Of 
course I condemned no minister in the case. We expect better 
work than this from the Spectator, which is regularly read by a 
large number of Wesleyans ; and I do not doubt the editor expects 
better work from his writers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuaries H. Keuty. 

Spanish Close, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 

P.S.—The following is the entire paragraph referred to in the 
Spectator notice of “ Memories” (p. 196) :—‘ Very late one night 
I was alone on deck. A youth came out of the smoking saloon. 
He told me that Mr. had just said: ‘Now I will tell you men 
astory. It is nota very clean one, and I should have told it in 
the saloon the other night, but I dare not as Mr. Kelly was there!’ 
So, said the lad, ‘I thought if he dare not tell it in your presence, 
it was something my mother would not like me to hear, and I 
came out,’” 

[Our apologies are due to Mr. Kelly for a blunder, and a bad 
blunder, and when apologies are due they cannot be too ample. 
Our reviewer thought that the Mr. referred to was the same 
person as an Anglican clergyman referred to on the page which 
precedes that on which the smoking-room incident is described 
No man has complete immunity from making such unaccountable 
blunders, but we deeply regret that on this blunder should have 
been founded a comment which was unjustifiable, and which Mr. 
Kelly most naturally resents.—Eb. Spectator. } 











*,* A British Scuoon 1n ConsTANTINOPLE.—We are requested 
to state that contributions will be received by A. T. Waugh, Esq., 
British Consulate, Constantinople, who will be glad to auswer any 
inquiries. 





NOTICE.—When Articles or “ Corresponden are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 


“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 


agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Ediior,” insertion only means that the matler or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








“HORSE MAGIC.”—We offer our apologies to the Badminton 
Magazine for having published in last week’s Spectator an article 
entitled “Horse Magic” which appeared in the February number 
of that magazine. We of course were unaware when we accepted 
the article that it had been accepted elsewhere. We have asked for 
an explanation from the writer, Mr. Ralph Stock, but are informed 
that he isin Canada. His brother, Mr. E. Elliot Stock, sends us, 
however, an account of the transaction, which as far as we gather 
is that Mr. Ralph Stock entrusted him with a number of MSS. to 
send to periodicals here, and that Mr. Ralph Stock, owing to some 
misunderstanding, also sent some of these MSS. direct to London 
editors. Mr. E. Elliot Stock adds: “In any case, I tender you a 
deep apology for the inadvertent error I have committed.” We are 
sending the cheque which would have gone to Mr. Stock had his con- 
tribution not already been published to “The Royal Literary Fund.” 
Amateur writers seem to be extraordinarily careless as to the way 
in which they scatter their manuscripts throughout the journalistic 
world. Part of the evil, we expect, arises from the facility with 
which typewritten articles can be duplicated. When people had 
to write out their own MSS. they seldom possessed more than one 
“fair copy,” and so could not send it toa second office till it had 
returned from the first. 


POETRY. 








<cameijentiinne 
HECATE. 

MInz eyes have seen the veiled bride of the night, 

Before whose footsteps souls of men are blown, 

As are dead leaves, about the wind’s swift feet. 

Wherefore great sorrow cometh through my song: 
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A wind of grieving, through the branches wet, 
When all the alleys of the woods are lit 
With yellow leaves, and sere, and full of sighs. 


Through the bare woods she came, and pools of light 
Were darkened at her coming; and a moan 

Broke from the shuddering boughs, and all the fleet 
Leaves whirled about her passage, with the throng 
Of her lamenting ghosts, who cried regret, 

And passed as softly as the bats, that flit 

Down silent ways, beneath the clouded skies. 


Wherefore I grieve, that no more in my sight 
Are mortal women lovely. Iam grown 
Amorous of her lips with kisses sweet, 

For her deep eyes in their enchantment strong. 
Yea! I am wasted with my passion’s fret : 
Restless, that my poor worship may not quit 
The pure light of her face, which made me wise. 


Great peace she hath, and dreams for her delight, 
Wherewith she weaves, upon the looms of stone, 
Choosing such colours as she deemeth meet, 
Gold, blue, and vermil skeins ; and there among 
Her spools of weaving threads, her dreams beget 
Life, from her nimble fingers and quick wit, 
Mirrored in mortal life, which fades and dies. 


These are made whole, and perfect, in the bright 
Broideries of her hands, while by her throne 

Move unborn hours, which in her cave discrete 

She hideth, though her secret thoughts prolong 
Soft moments mortal hearts so soon forget, 

Bright, supple forms, with swift limbs strongly knit, 
Moving as light in dance as melodies. 


Wherefore, though in the cold I wail my plight 
And wander, through the hoary woods, alone, 
Hunted, and smitten, of the wind, and sleet, 
Among these rooted souls, I would not wrong 
The intense white flame of beauty mine eyes met 
And married for a moment: in this pit 

My blinded soul feeds on her memories. 


Go, thou my song! Tell her, though weeping, yet 

Her face is mine: such joy have I in it, 

I cannot shut the splendour from mine eyes. 
FREDERIC MANNING. 








MUSIC. 


—_>_— 
ELEKTRA. 

Genius—modern musical genius—according to the witty 
perversion of a well-known composer, may be defined as “an 
infinite capacity for giving pain,” and no better illustration 
can be found than the work in which Strauss has bedevilled 
Hofmannsthal’s squalid perversion of Sophocles’s drama. 
That he should have based this monstrosity on the Sophoclean 
in preference to the Euripidean version is at first sight hard 
to understand, for Euripides is generally supposed to be much 
more modern, romantic, and emotional. But a very brief 
examination of the Electra of Euripides will show that here 
for once Euripides has provided fewer opportunities for 
realistic treatment. The whole episode of Electra’s relations 
with “Autourgos” and his chivalrous treatment of her is 
singularly ill adapted for the pathological development in 
which a writer of Hofmannsthal’s stamp excels. Then there is 
the case of Pylades, whose amiable devotion, immortalised in 
the strains of Gluck, would be ludicrously out of place in the 
Royal slaughter-house of Mycenae. Euripides not only gave 
him a part, but designated him as Electra’s bridegroom. This 
deplorably tame “happy ending” is endorsed by the judicial 
words of the great Lempriére: “Some have imagined that 
Aegisthus had married her to a man of obscure birth, but the 
more probable account is that, as a proof of his gratitude and 
affection, Orestes gave her in marriage to his friend Pylades.” 
Pylades is a persona muta in Sophocles, and he is very properly 
eliminated altogether from the cast of Hofmannsthal’s 
play. There is no room for chivalry, or magnanimity, or 
happy endings here. Electra has been trodden into the dirt, 
and dirt she has become. Her attitude in the opening scene 
is expressly compared to that of a wild cat. She spits at the 
maid-servants, who replace the Chorus, and spends her time, 





when she is not “ howling” for her father, in crawliag “wh, 

2 bf ” © s . ere 
carrion stench is worst” and digging in search of “an ancient 
carcase.” (We quote from the careful English version of Mr 
Alfred Kalisch, which, if it errs at all, errs on the side of 
diluting the crudities of the German.) And Electra is not 
merely the incarnation of hate, but she is consumed body and 
soul by haematomania, with which it is her desire to inoculate 
her craven sister Chrysothemis. The dialogues between the 
two sisters have no dignity, but in their abandonment suggest 
the mutual “barging” of a pair of epileptic fishwives, The 
degradation of Clytemnestra reaches an even lower depth of 
loathsomeness. She has a “sallow bloated face... .. , the 
lids of her eyes,” swollen with disease, “are larger than is 
natural, and it seems to cost her an unspeakable effort to keep 
them from falling.” Her “whole body is tainted,” and her 
whole life is spent in the ceaseless massacre of victims, of 
which we are given a typical specimen in the procession 
which rushes and staggers past with stifled cries, hissing 
whips, and the struggling of fallen men and beasts. In this 
series of scenes from the shambles we are spared 
the sight of Clytemnestra’s death agonies, but not the 
hideous sound of her dying shrieks. We are allowed, how. 
ever, to see Aegisthus dragged away to his death and 
struggling frantically ata window. Electra remains outside, 
and when the deed is done celebrates her triumph in g 
“nameless dance.” As a matter of fact, it is not nameless at 
all. It is a long sequence of those reptilian contortions and 
convulsions extremely popular at the modern music-halls 
under the title of Apache dance, Vampire dance, or some 
such lurid designation. It is also a dance of death, for at the 
climax of her uncontrolled exultation Electra drops dead, and 
Chrysothemis is left battering the door of the palace and 
crying out for Orestes. 

There is of course a ready-made defence of this bestialising 
of the edxoAla of Sophocles. The Greek classic drama, it will 
be urged, so far from being a true representation of life, was 
a highly artificial, conventional, and restrained version of the 
old legends of Greece, and with fearless and splendid 
sincerity—those are the invariable epithets by which these 
exploits are dignified—the modern dramatist abandons the 
principle of selection, and gives us the real primitive passions 
of humanity in all their magnificent and palpitating actuality. 
And it will no doubt be further urged that Wagner put his 
own gloss on the Nibelungenlied. These arguments open up a 
wide field of discussion; it may suffice for the moment to say 
that the fearless-return-to-Nature view will not work very 
smoothly in face of the difficulties presented by Hofmanns- 
thal’s conception of Clytemnestra. Compared with Lady 
Macbeth, she is a type of the most sophisticated decadence. 
Again, there is a considerable difference between recasting a 
rough-hewn legend and barbarising a consummate classic. 

Beethoven may or may not have been a great dramatic 
composer, but it is a curious fact that he, with all his 
rebellion against forms, was repelled from this field of 
composition by the difficulty of finding a congenial theme. 
Beethoven was not squeamish, but he strongly disapproved 
of the levity of Mozart’s libretti. His solitary venture into 
the domain of lyric drama takes the form of a eulogy of 
conjugal devotion and womanly tenderness. Richard Strauss, 
unfettered by such old-fashioned prejudices, has experienced 
no difficulty in the choice of themes for operatic treatment, 
and in his latest work he has at any rate clothed 
Hofmannsthal’s drama in a singularly appropriate musical 
garb. Causeless suffering, as Aristotle pointed out—and, 
we may add, causeless degradation—is not fear-inspiring or 
piteous, but simply odious. And Strauss brings to bear 
an unrivalled equipment on the delineation of whatsoever 
things are sinister, uncomfortable, macabre. Schumann 
happily said that the instruments in Schubert’s Symphony in 
© Major were like human voices. In Elektra the entrails 
of the orchestra are laid bare, and the instruments suggest 
the cries of sick or wounded animals or obscenae volucres. 
This is quite in keeping with the element of the 
OnpiBes which pervades the play, and it also serves 
another useful purpose. If you compose a long stretch of 
exceedingly complicated and ugly music, and then suddenly 
strike the chord of ©, the effect produced is one of ineffable 
relief and heavenly beauty. This method—the oasis 
method, as it has been called—has already been assiduously 
cultivated by Strauss, and he reverts to it once more 
with undiminished success in Elektra, By far the most 
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impressive effects are attained by these occasional lapses 
from contorted and highly organised discord into straight- 
forward, genial, and, if the truth be told, commonplace 
melody. For the quality of the later Straussian melody, when 
stripped of all its magnificent orchestral upholstery, is often 
quite Early Victorian in its bland banality. The fact that it is 
so extravagantly extolled by his admirers is only a proof of this. 
If you proseribe melody as a rule, you are peculiarly liable to 
be “tarantulated by a tune.” This frugal use of his genial 
moments is certainly one of the cleverest things about 
Strauss. If he were to indulge his amiable mood continuously, 
he might ran the risk of being classed with his Viennese 
samesake. But the very rarity of these excursions into the 
normal adds to their grace. Of themes in the technical sense 
there are of course no lack, but apart from the dexterity and 
ingenuity shown in manipulating and juggling with them, 
apart too from the outré choice of subjects with which they 
are associated, they are neither distinguished nor important. 
It is impossible to avoid a comparison between the intrinsic 
nobility or beauty of the motives of Wagner and those coined 
by Strauss; on the other hand it is difficult to avoid 
noticing how much the passion of Tristan has coloured 
the turbid and intermittent stream of Strauss’s inspiration 
Energy and violence are here, and the repulsive aspects of the 
new version of the Electra have their native ugliness intensified 
by the music. It is a strenuous, stimulating, and exciting 
entertainment, and as a whole provides as good a substitute as 
modern civilisation can offer to fashionable audiences for the 
delights of the ancient amphitheatre or the modern bull-ring. 
The efficiency of the performances at Covent Garden, 
whether one regards the mounting, stage management, and 
scenery on the one hand, or the skill, endurance, and energy 
of the singers, players, and conductor on the other, has been 
quite wonderful. Elektra has been the event of the season 
so far,—grande et conspicuwm nostro quoque tempore monstrum. 
But there must be not a few who regard with feelings akin 
to dismay the squandering of this prodigious amount of 
talent and energy on a work which is saturated with the spirit 
of decadence, and from whieh the authentic tragic temper is 
entirely eliminated. Elektra is a sickening disappointment 
to those who have hoped against hope that Strauss would 
still extricate his great talent from that slough of calculated 
eccentricity in which it has been too long submerged. 


Cc. L. G. 








THE THEATRE. 
——— 

THE WAY THE MONEY GOES. 
Ir the power to arrest and hold the attention of the audience 
and to move them deeply is the test of a good play, as we 
believe it is, Lady Bell’s play, The Way the Money Goes, 
now being presented at the Royalty Theatre, must be 
regarded as in the fullest sense of the term a success. We 
are of course well aware that the old dramatic conventions 
have disappeared, and that no one now thinks it necessary to 
pay homage to the idols of Scribe and his school. Nothing 
could be more out of fashion than the maxim: On ne fait pas 
les drames avec des mots mais avec des situations. The old con- 
ventions have, however, given place to a new series, and the 
most modern school of dramatic criticism would, we do not 
doubt, find almost as much to condemn in Lady Bell’s play as 
in one that belonged to the ancient order. To begin with, 
they would condemn it as a tract,as a play with a purpose. 
Frankly, we like purposes in general, and Lady Bell’s purpose 
in particular. Her play deals, and deals most dramatically, 
with the evils of betting,—evils which just now are in the 
minds of all those who care for the welfare of the working 
class. The play might, indeed, be described as a dramatic 
comment upon the book by Miss Loane which is reviewed in 
our issue of to-day. Miss Loane tells us how the money goes 
in countless poor households through foolish and ill-considered 
spending of all kinds, and how failure to resist the wiles of the 
tallyman, or the momentary help of the pawnshop, leads to 
borrowings at the rate of 70 or 80 per cent., and the accom- 
panying waste, moral and economic. Lady Bell strikes a 
note of deeper tragedy in her picture of life in a North 
Country town. She shows us incidentally how the money 
gees to the tallyman and to that strangest of usurers, the 
seller of credit notes, but the real interest of the piece centres 
in the moral insanity of betting. In North Country towns the 


betting-tout has of late got hold of the women, and tempts 
them not so much by the desire to back a sporting fancy as 
by the longing for a little ready money of their own. We 
are shown how a poor man’s home, in which the young 
wife and the husband both bet, is utterly ruined; then how 
the wife of a saving and ultra-respectable but hard-souled 
man, in a moment of revolt from the dullness of her life, 
is tempted into having a few shillings on a race; and finally, 
how the “bit on” ends in the pawnshop, the moneylender, 
and the County Court summons. Expressed as we have 
expressed it, this may sound a dull recital; but so skilfully 
has Lady Bell contrived her scenes, and so poignant and 
natural is her dialogue, that she raises a true tragic issue, and 
manages to make us feel in its most vivid form the sympathy 
of comprehension for the woman who bets. Quite excellent 
is the scene with which the play opens. We are in the street 
in a Northern industrial town on a Friday morning. The 
women stand at their doors and gossip of their husbands 
and their children, and how the world goes with them. We 
do not, however, desire to tell the story of the play, but 
merely to advise our readers to see it. They will not only be 
interested from the dramatic point of view, but will be 
awakened to the need for keeping the evil of betting within 
bounds. 

We must not leave Lady Bell’s play without speaking of 
the admirable way in which it is presented. Nothing could 
have been better both in make-up and acting than Mrs. Riggs 
(Miss Agnes Hill), the slatternly, good-tempered, good- 
hearted “ neighbour.” The part of Mrs. Holroyd, the heroine, 
is one of no small difficulty, but Miss Helen Haye, a 
singularly able actress, endowed it with a real sense of 
dignity, and even fascination, without in any sense depart- 
ing from the realities of life. She was the true workman's 
wife, not the Tragedy Queen who had strayed into blue 
cotton. Mrs. Tarlton (Miss May Congdon) also deserves 
commendation. John Holroyd was of necessity an ungrate- 
ful part. How may the unbending and virtuous work- 
man be depicted sympathetically and without a sense of 
disagreeable harshness? The thing sounds impossible, and 
yet Mr. Nye Chart managed somehow in the third act to make 
us feel not only for but with him. He conveyed through- 
out the play a touch of pig-iron simplicity,—a_ sort 
of girder-like humanity which was distinctly moving. He 
looked his part to perfection. Slark (Mr. Reginald Dane), the 
betting-tout, was no doubt an easy character to act, but 
nevertheless it was distinctly well performed, as, indeed, 
were all the minor parts. 

It may perhaps be said that where the play is wanted is 
not in a West End theatre, but in the playhouses of the 
people either in the East End, in the London suburbs, or in 
the great manufacturing towns. We agree. We sincerely 
hope that Lady Bell’s play will have a wide publicity in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and the Midlands,—the places 
where the betting fever is now at its height. If it is a tract, 
it is certainly a tract which is much needed, and which will, 
we believe, carry conviction. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that working men do not want to hear about other working 
men. That is just what they do want to hear about in the 
theatre and in literature, provided that the characters they 
see portrayed are true working men and women, and not 
dummies. Lady Bell has given us the authentic brand. 

Pavcis Nortvs. 








BOOKS. 


—_—_>—__——_ 


NEIGHBOURS AND FRIENDS.* 
Tue publication of a new book by Miss Loane is always 
something of an event for those who are determined that, if 
they can prevent it, the mass of workers in this country shall 
not be demoralised by the sentimental ignorance of the philan- 
thropic rich on the one side, or the deliberate policy of the 
Socialists on the other. One of the difficulties of those who 
oppose pauperisation and Socialism is that, though their 
creed and policy is the only humane policy, it is capable of 
being caricatured by its enemies, and represented as not 
what it really is, an effort to maintain the greatest asset of 
the poor, their character and their independence, but as an 
effort to protect the property of the rich. But no one 
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can call Miss Loane inhuman, or callous, or ignorant, or 
a stony-hearted capitalist. She has spent her life in 
helping the poor when their need is sorest, and she knows 
the working classes through and through. She sees the 
life of the poor steadily and she sees it whole. And 
from this first-hand knowledge and wide sympathy she tells 
us almost exactly what Chalmers told the nation at the 
beginning of last century, what the Poor Law Commissioners 
of 1834 reached as the result of their investigations, and 
what the people of clearest brain and closest attention, 
like Mrs. Bosanquet and Miss Octavia Hill, are telling it 
in our generation. And that is also what reason and 
common-sense teach us from a scientific examination of the 
facts. We all recognise the value and importance of the 
testimony when the general practitioner exactly confirms by 
the experience of his daily work the laboratory investigations 
of some scientific biologist. That is just what has happened 
in Miss Loane’s case. She confirms the teachings of all 
the best thinkers in the science of exchange. Hence the 
superlative value of her books. 

But if Miss Loane’s books are remarkable from the practical 
side, they are hardly less remarkable from the literary. Miss 
Loane has performed the astonishing tour de force of 
writing four books all on precisely the same subject, and 
all approaching it from exactly the same point of view, and 
yet not repeating herself. Her last book is as racy, as 
readable, as humorous, and as kindly as her first. Robust 
common-sense, generous sympathy, and a touch of some 
humane and gentle element which the poverty of the 
English language obliges us to call genial cynicism, but 
which is without the cruelty or hardness of true cynicism, 
illuminate every page of her book. We had marked 
some thirty or forty passages as worthy of quotation, 
but the task of selecting from them is so difficult as to 
produce a sense of despair in the reviewer. They are all 
worth setting forth, and yet we can choose but five. Perhaps 
the most striking page for our present purpose is that 
which deals with the subject of old-age pensions :— 

“With a rising standard of life, old age pensions cannot injure 

the recipients in the same de as if it were stationary, or 
falling, but it adds to the injustice of the system and affords a 
further proof of its needlessness. Jt cannot be right to compel men 
to provide for other people’s old age, and wrong to compel them to 
provide for their own; it cannot be practicable to provide for other 
people’s old age, and yet impracticable in the majority of cases to 
provide for their own.” 
We desire to draw very special attention to the sentences 
which we have italicised. These sentences properly under- 
stood contain the gist of the whole problem, and are the best 
apology for the action of those who, like ourselves, opposed 
non-contributory old-age pensions, and still believe that they 
are a great disservice to the poor. 

Miss Loane is not one of those people who, in spite of the 
vast sums spent on drink, betting, and amusements, think 
that the poor are absolutely unable to save, and that there is 
something hypocritical, or even wicked, in preaching thrift to 
them. On the contrary, she believes thrift to be of immense 
value to the poor, and that it does not mean a self-denial 
which can in any true sense be called harsh or injurious. The 
encouragement of thrift, she holds, is one of the things which 
can best help the poor, and she very pertinently points out 
that it is the key of the problem of unemployment :— 

“Encouragement of thrift is another great field for the volun- 
tary worker. Although the a te amount of misery caused 
by unemployment is so enormous that at first glance it seems 
impossible to deal with it, it is at once pitiable and hopeful to 
realise how very few pounds would have saved each individual 
family from acute suffering and degradation, and how easily, in a 
large majority of cases, those few pounds could have been saved. 
Not saved, as we are so often told, by the self-deprivation of 
necessary food, clothing, and recreation, but out of the sums daily 
frittered away on such useless or harmful indulgences as ice- 
cream, half-rotten bananas, cigarettes, cheap pastry, tinned salmon, 
and vulgar finery. I know many country labourers’ wives who 
frequently buy oranges for their children at a season when they 
could get three gee of sound eating apples, or five pounds of 
cooking apples, for a fraction more than the price of a single 
orange. The same women buy jam at fourpence or fivepence a 
pound when their gardens are full of rhubarb which would make 
a far more wholesome concoction at about a third of the price, and 
give their children a thin scraping of bad butter in e of a 
liberal supply of good dripping. There is, in addition, that almost 
untapped resource,—the excessive amount spent on beer by many 
thousands of families who are, notwithstanding, practically free 
from the vice of drunkenness. If the voluntary worker can in 
any way further a sound knowledge of arithmetic among the 





poorest class of girls and women, she will not have li 

In good earnest I accept the temonstrance of § liney Soult Vain, 
a specimen of faulty addition. ‘Is this a trifle? What oat 
life be without arithmetic but scene of horrors?’ At Ne 
can only be what I heard an excited preacher call ‘a sterid it 
of squaylor.’ If all philanthropic persons would but steadi} dig. 
courage the expression so often on the lips of the lower ng 
tenths of the working classes, ‘Law, it’s on’y a nny,’ and th 
habit of mind which engenders it, in five-an -twenty : 
pauperism would have shrunk to manageable limits.” — 
While dealing with this question of the alleged impossibility 
of the poor to save, the present writer would like to mention 
once more a very significant fact which has come within his 
own knowledge. A working man of his acquaintance living 
in a rural district, and earning wages which at the lowest 
and when he was a lad were only a few shillings a week, and 
which never rose higher than 26s., yet so managed his 
expenditure that, without being a miser or denying himself 
such things as a bicycle and books—he has a collection 
of some two hundred volumes—he contrived to save the 
equivalent of £300. When we add that the working man in 
question is a widower with children, and therefore that he 
has been put to many expenses which would have been spared 
him had his wife lived, our readers will understand that we 
are not dealing with some extraordinarily lucky example. Miss 
Loane, we venture to say, will not be in the least surprised at 
hearing of such a case, for she no doubt knows of hundreds of 
other instances in which the thing has been done or could have 
been done. We merely mention it as a proof of the absurdity 
of declaring that the poor man cannot save. 

We wish we had space to quote largely from Miss Loane’s 
admirable chapter on the self-taxation of the working classes, 
in which she shows incidentally why the poor do not save. 
To a great extent why they do not save is becanse, like so 
many of their contemporaries in the middle and upper classes, 
they muddle away their money. Perhaps one of the very worst 
forms of this financial muddle in which the poor indulge is 
that they “ will have their cake first and pay for it afterwards, 
blind to the consideration that they are paying from twenty. 
five to seventy-five per cent. of the amount disbursed merely 
for a privilege which is an entirely acquired taste.” We 
lately said something in these columns in regard to patent 
medicines. Miss Loane tells us that one source of waste, and 
worse than waste, among all grades of the working classes, 
is their consumption of patent medicines. “If,” she continues 
in her robust way, “the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
gradually tax these mixtures off the face of the earth 
he would deserve the heartfelt gratitude of all but the 
proprietors aud makers.” Lest it should be supposed that 
Miss Loane is the slavish advocate of a sordid and miserly 
materialism, we should like to make allusion to the excellent, 
passage in which she comments on the expenditure of the 
women of the poor on fine clothes, provided, of course, that 
such expenditure is not wasteful in the true sense,—that is, so 
foolishly carried out as to defeat its own ends. We fully 
agree with her in thinking that the girl who spends wisely 
and well on smart clothes is to be encouraged, not discouraged, 
for the very}good reason that she is giving herself an incentive 
to hard work and sound management, and such incentives we 
all need. Her words here are so wise that we cannot refrain 
from quoting them :— 

“There are many people who would give expenditure on fine 
clothes a high place on the list of wasteful self-taxation, but I am 
not among them. Fine clothes are an intelligible, and to a great 
extent a legitimate ram, and in no way to be classed with a 
joyless yielding to habits of laziness and disorder. Clothes are 
usually bought for ready money, and at a much lower cost than 
the onlooker imagines, and when paid for out of small means 
imply an amount of forethought, planning, and intelligent work 
which is an intellectual and even a moral exercise, and brings into 
willing action faculties which are much in need of stimulus. 
Moreover, among the lower classes of wage-earners, pretty dresses 
are almost the only outlet for artistic instincts, which are a far 
commoner heritage than is generally supposed, or than would be 
suggested by a visit to our art schools. When I see a young 
working girl in a Sunday frock of pale blue cashmere and white 
satin, I may feel some regret that she has not chosen a darker 
shade; but if I am allowed to have any conversation with her on 
the point, I rarely do more than express the hope that she has 
bought a piece of the material to replace the satin when it is 
soiled, and if Iam quite an old acquaintance, I own to a ‘ weak- 
ness’ for good boots, and make a passing suggestion that hers 
somewhat detract from the effect of the costume. When, as some- 
times Sa" I hear of the dress while it is still a dream of the 
future, I advise her, if her heart is firmly set on pale blue, to 
choose a material that can be washed, or that will be worth dyeing 
later on; but whether she takes my advice or not, she never seems 
to be offended. She knows that I can appreciate all the good 
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yalities that are implied by the slow and determined conquest of 
that dress, and that 1 consider her a much more promising citizen 
than the dowdy, contented drudge who muddles away quite as 
d has nothing to show for it, who bears no 

much money, an ra) . . 

resemblance to the ant exceptin colour, being little better prepared 
for wintry weather than the veriest grasshopper. 

Let us never forget that people are seldom ruined by deliberate 
and thought-out expenditure. It is waste and muddle and 
splashing about in the mud of unconsidered expenditure which 
do economic harm. 

Alas! our limits are well-nigh exhausted, but before we leave 
Miss Loane’s book we must quote a remarkable passage on the 
“right to work ” :— 

“The ‘right to work’ can never be granted without the corre- 
sponding right on the part of society to enforcelabour. But how 
many of those who honestly advocate Socialism have any con- 
ception of the difficulty of exacting work froin unwilling persons, 
especially when of such # class or type that only primitive and 
barbarous methods would have any chance of success? Many 
reformers are fond of making use of such expressions as ‘ dis- 
ciplined army of workers.” Do they understand what an army 
would be like without the power of rewarding the exceptionally 
zealous man, without the power—however much kept in the back- 
ground—of punishing any man who slips below the accepted 
level, and without the power of summarily dismissing the man 
who could only be held in check by methods of discipline no 
longer tolerated by the ruling majority ?” 

We can only end our notice by urging our readers, old and 
young, men and women, to buy Miss Loane’s new book, and, 
if they do not already possess them, to buy also her other 
books and to read and study them. They cannot possibly 
find a better way for coming to a decision on the great social 
problems of the day. Of one thing they may be sure. 
Although she is absolutely sincere, and never indulges in gush 
or sentiment about the poor, they will rise from reading her 
books with a vastly increased sense of respect for the poorer 
part of the working class.—We feel we must apologise to our 
working-men readers for these words, for they may seem to have 
a disgusting touch of patronage, a touch which we ourselves 
detest and would fain avoid; but we do not know how else to 
convey our meaning.—lIn spite of all that we have done and 
are doing by State action and individual action to ruin the 
moral fibre of the poor, the plant is so strong and hardy that 
it has hitherto very largely resisted the attacks which have 
been made upon it. Many of Miss Loane’s stories of the poor 
are fraught with a pathos so magnificent and so ennobling 
that one feels it is almost profanation to penetrate even 
sympathetically into such secrets of the home. The final 
lesson of Miss Loane’s books may be conveyed in the follow- 
ing passage, in which she shows how true it is that the poor, 
like other men and women, carry their own blessings with 
them, and earn their own heaven or hell, and how utterly 
impossible it is to provide them with happiness retail :— 

“The temptations of high wages and low standards of life, the 
loss and difficulties occasioned by poor health, the ‘burden’ of a 
large family, the strain and anxiety of irregular employment, none 
of these things could keep them [Miss Loane is describing saving 
couples of her acquaintance] from the haven where they would 
be. What a man wants, he will have; what is given to him, he 
cannot even use.” 

“Man is his own star,”’—whether rich or poor, miner or 
millionaire, coster or capitalist. 





SPINOZA.* 
Mr. Woxr has given us what we understand is the first 
edition in English of the famous Short Treatise, and he has 
been at the pains to collate the text with the manuscripts 
themselves. He says truly that the work forms an excellent 
introduction to the philosophy of Spinoza, for, though written 
in the earlier part of his life, it contains the essentials of his 
teaching, and the method, except for one appendix, is not the 
hard geometrical pattern of the Ethics. The book has had a 
curious history, for though it was read in manuscript during 
the lifetime of the author, it was not included in the Opera 
Posthuma of 1677, and for nearly two centuries it disappeared 
from the ken of students of pkilosophy. In 1851 Professor 
Boehmer of Halle discovered a sketch of it at the end 
of the Life of Spinoza by Colerus, and next year published 
this synopsis,—a publication which formed the text of 
Froude’s celebrated essay on Spinoza in his Short Studies. 
Froude thought the thing an “insignificant relic”; but 
the full manuscript was discovered a few years later, 
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and, when issued by Dr. van Vloken in 1862, proved to 
be a work of substantive philosophic value. Mr. Wolf, as 
we have said, is a careful editor, and he has prefixed to the 
text a Life of the author which is a model of conscientious 
biography and just appreciation. Spinoza is one of those 
philosophers whose lives deserve as much study as their 
writings. No modern thinker has in quite the same way 
lived the contemplative life. Though he had the pure 
passion for truth, it was the practical application of truth 
which started him on his quest. He wished to know how to 
live well. “It was not,” says Mr. Wolf, “as in the case of 
Descartes, discontent with the then state of knowledge that 
drove him to philosophy, but discontent with the ordinary 
pursuits and pleasures of life, because they failed to bring 
abiding happiness.” Crippled with ill-health and extreme 
poverty, he had in the highest degree “the will to live.” 
Later critics mistook his character. Novalis called him a 
“ Gott-trunkner. Mann”; but he had as little of bloodless 
mysticism as he had of desiccated intellectualism. “I enjoy 
life,” he wrote, ‘and try to live it, not in sorrow and sighing, 
but in peace, joy, and cheerfulness.” His philosophy was 
meant for the market-place, a rule of life, a manual of 
conduct. “ M. Spinoza of blessed memory” had few flaws in 
his character, but his saintliness involved no lack of humanity. 
Had he been less human he would not have bulked so largely 
in the thought of posterity. 

He came of romantic ancestry. His father was one of the 
Jews of the Spanish dispersion, who settled with many others 
in Amsterdam, and secured from the sturdy Protestants of the 
Low Countries a tolerance because of their sufferings at the 
hand of the common foe. He was brought up in the ancient 
ritual of Judaism, a training which, like that of Scottish 
Calvinism, is apt to produce reflective minds. There was a 
strong intellectual ferment in the age, to which Descartes 
had recently shown a new metaphysic, and this ferment 
existed even within the Hebrew Communion, for some of the 
great doctors of Jewry had been bold and original speculators. 
Others might speculate and remain nominally orthodox; but 
Spinoza could not detach thought from life, and must show 
the bent of his mind in his conduct. The conflict between the 
Arminians and the extreme Calvinists was recent history, and 
after the triumph of the latter, sects like the Collegiates and 
the Mennonites attracted those spirits who could not suffer 
the tyranny of the zealots. Spinoza found many friends 
in these quarters, and the authorities, who were eager to 
detect heresy in a Jew, began to look askance at him. ‘he 
Synagogue, afraid to offend the authorities, took the matter 
up, and after an attempt to get him to repudiate his heresies 
he was publicly excommunicated in 1656 and banished from 
Amsterdam. Thenceforward his life was one of alienation 
from his race, but warm friendship with many of the younger 
Dutch scholars and men of affairs. He chose the profession 
of a polisher of lenses for spectacles and instruments,—an 
occupation which was then, says Mr. Wolf, “a fashionable 
hobby, not unlike present-day photography,” and in which he 
attained to great skill. But the fine dust from the glass 
ruined his health, and hastened his congenital consumption. 
For the next four years he was busy not only in making a 
living, but in shaping a creed. He composed the Short 
Treatise, and evolved the chief lines of the philosophy by 
which he is known. 

He was now twenty-seven, and the seventeen remaining 
years of his life were spent in the villages of Rijnsburg and 
Voorburg. His reputation began to spread, and we find him 
visited by people of the distinction of Huygens, the man of 
science, and Oldenburg, the friend of Milton. Above all he 
made a warm friend of Jan de Witt, the Grand Pensionary 
of Holland, and found himself drawn to relinquish his Ethics 
and prepare a treatise with a direct application to con- 
temporary questions. The result was the famous T'ractatus 
Theologico-Politicus, which preached freedom of thought 
both in theology and politics. On its publication Spinoza 
found a hornets’ nest about his ears. Every Church Council 
condemned it, and only the strong protection of de Witt 
saved its author from prosecution. The Grand Pensionary 
suffered for his share in it, for it was spoken of as “ forged 
in hell by a renegade Jew and the devil, and issued with the 
knowledge of Mr. Jan de Witt.” Then came the tragedy of 
1672 and the murder of the de Witts,—Spinoza’s friends 
were all tragically fated. He was offered a Professorship at 
Heidelberg by the Elector Palatine, but preferred his freedom, 
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Four months before his death he made the acquaintance of 
Leibniz, who adopted many of his ideas without acknowledg- 
ment; but there was little chance of real friendship between 
the poor scholar and the splendid philosopher-diplomatist. 
Spinoza’s slender strength began to ebb, and he died on a 
February Sunday in 1677. He was buried in a hired grave, 
and his scanty belongings only paid the cost of his funeral. 
Few men have ever more completely realised the ideal of 
poverty for the truth’s sake. 

He had published but one serious work in his lifetime, and 
his great book, the Ethics, was not issued till after his death. 
But in a hundred years his influence had dominated European 
thought. Heine said truly: “ All our modern philosophers, 
though often perhaps unconsciously, see through the glasses 
which Baruch Spinoza ground.” We have no intention of 
attempting a summary of his philosophical position, for the 
interest of the book we are considering is mainly biographical. 
He is perhaps the chief landmark in the history of thought 
between Aristotle and Kant, and, like all great thinkers, you 
may find in him the source of many divergent systems. The 
Tractatus was the foundation of modern historical criticism ; 
his pantheism, shading into mysticism on one side and 
into absolute idealism on the other, may be read at large in 
Herder and Schelling and Hegel, as well as in Goethe and 
Wordsworth. He is the determined foe of all dualisms, and 
whatever in modern thought is anti-dualistic is to that extent 
Spinozist. He carried Calvinism to its logical conclusions, 
and by doing so stripped it of its absurdities and exalted its 
eternal truth. If modern religiosity owes much to him, so 
does true religion. Whatever we may think of his conclusions, 
there is one point on which all can agree,—the beauty and 
simplicity of a character in which the spirituality of Eastern 
and Western races was subtly mingled. We can all accept 
his famous words as the highest statement of the faith to 
which he gave no formal adherence :— 

“Justitia et caritas unicum et certissimum verae fidei 
Catholicae signum est, et veri Spiritus Sancti fructus: et 
ubicunque haec reperiuntur, ibi Christus re vera est, et ubicunque 
haee desunt deest Christus: solo namque Christi Spiritu duci 
possumus in amorem justitiae et caritatis.” 





THE PROBLEM OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO.* 
In this volume Mr. William Archer has collected a series of 
highly readable papers which he wrote during a tour through 
the Southern States of North America, and he has added an 
essay in which he offers an audacious solution of the negro 
problem. Whether his scheme is practical or not—we think it 
is not—the spirit in which he made his inquiries was above all 
things practical. Although he would rank himself with what 
is called an advanced school of thought on most political 
questions, he recognises that what is accepted in England as 
advanced thought on the subject of race relations is 
frequently “very superficial and remote from the realities 
of the case.” The assumption that race problems have no 
logical basis, and are created only by prejudice, may be 
acceptable in theory, but in practice it is obvious that 
antipathies of race are at this moment informing and 
directing great policies all over the world. In Australia we 
see the Colonists determined that their country shall be a 
white man’s land; in the North of the United States we see 
Americans who deplore the intolerance against the negroes in 
the South betraying an equal intolerance against the yellow 
races ; in South Africa we see Indians excluded from rights 
which they had believed to be inalienable from every British 
subject; and in India and in Egypt we see counter-move- 
ments in the expression of violent national feeling against the 
whites. We must say frankly that, in our opinion, there is 
much that is right and natural in the desire of white men not 
to live at too close quarters with races of a different colour. 
It is all very well to lament the existence of “ prejudices”; 
but where the juxtaposition of the two races is an ever-present 
physical reality the prejudice must be approved, unless the 
humanitarian principle is accepted in all its import, and the 
white man is quite content to let his daughter marry a Chinese 
or a negro. Those who deny (at a distance) that there is 
any sense in race problems should ask themselves the bald 
question whether they would wish to have Asiatic or African 
sons-in-law or daughters-in-law, or Mongoloid or negroid 
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grandchildren. It was the conviction that many of his political 
friends were writing down natural instincts as wild pre- 
judices that induced Mr. Archer to undertake his journey in 
the Southern States. 

Nothing like the whole race problem as we have outlined 
it came under Mr. Archer’s examination. He definitely 
limits his interpretation of the phrase “ race problem.” « The 
truth is,” he says, “that no race problem, properly so-called, 
arises until two races are found occupying the same territory 
in such an approach to equal numbers as to make it a serious 
question which colour shall ultimately predominate.” For 
him the race problem means in fact “the problem of 
adjustment between two very dissimilar populations, locally 
intermingled in such proportions that the one feels its racial 
identity potentially threatened, while the other knows itself 
in constant danger of economic exploitation.” Such con. 
ditions arise only where a race of high development is in 
contact with one of low development, and only where the 
race of low development is tenacious of life. That is to say, 
the race problem as Mr. Archer examines it is an Afro-Euro- 
pean or Afro-American problem. One most important state- 
ment made by Mr. Archer is that there is a foundation for 
the common charge against American negroes that they are 
instinctively given to commit outrages on women. Nothing 
is more curious in the negro character than its gross and 
patent contradictions. Everybody knows that during the 
American Civil War the Southern householders who went to 
fight left their families in charge of the negro slaves,—a trust 
which the slaves accepted and discharged most scrupulously, 
Mr. Booker Washington in his book which lies before us, The 
Story of the Negro, suggests that his fellow-negroes have a 
sense of responsibility in great things rather than in small. 
Thus you could pick out a negro almost at haphazard and ask 
him to carry £100 toa friend and he would not think of robbing 
you, but the same man might pilfer small things freely if 
he were a member of your household. Another of Mr. Archer’s 
firm but reluctant conclusions is that the Jim Crow car—the 
social arrangement by which white and black people are kept 
separate in tramears and railway carriages—is quite necessary. 
One idea which we gather from his arguments is that the 
principle of the social separation of the white and black races 
might be entertained on the negro side not so much as a dis- 
agreeable and humiliating limitation imposed by the superior 
race as a matter of self-respect. ‘“ Negroes, at any rate,” he 
says, “will tell you proudly that the young men and women 
of their race, however light-skinned, hold it no hardship 
that their choice of mates should be restricted to their own 
people.” We might add that the same thing is true in 
principle of the races in India. Well-meaning people who 
propose that young Indians should be received as members of 
English families do not understand that the Indian is pro- 
foundly unimpressed by what seems to him a gratuitous 
exposure of the mysteries of family life. 

The hardship of the laws which in so many of the Southern 
States of America forbid mixed marriages appears of course 
glaringly in the case of the numerous men and women who 
have only a minute strain of negro blood. The strain is often 
so little noticeable that it would not be observed by any but 
the sensitive and practised eye of the Southerner. Mr. Archer 
gives an example :— 

“In every negro school or college that I visited—at Tuskegee 
among the rest—I saw several young people in whom my eye 
could not discern the slightest trace of black blood. But it was 
in Charleston, at an endowed school for negroes, that the most 
remarkable instance of this kind came under my notice. I was 

resent at the morning muster of the whole school ; and while the 
om was being sung I could not take my eyes off two boys of 
thirteen or fourteen, evidently brothers, who stood side by side in 
one of the upper classes. They were not only white, but (one 
would have said) peculiarly and resplendently white. eir 
features were delicate and distinguished, their eyes blue or grey, 
their hair a light brown. They were slightly built, and, although 
their dress was quite plain, they had somehow an air of grace and 
breeding. They could have gone to Eton or Winchester and 
excited no remark.” 

In his essay entitled “The Problem Faced” Mr. Archer 
discusses four possible solutions of the negro problem. First, 
there is the solution by extinction. Many people believe that 
the negroes show signs of dying out, and that ultimately the 
problem will solve itself. Mr. Archer can find no signs of 
such a tendency. Secondly, there is the solution known as 
the Atlanta Compromise. This is summarised in the well- 
known apophthegm of Mr. Booker Washington: “ In all things 
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purely social we can be as separate as the five fingers, and 
yet one as the hand in all things essential to mutual progress. 

Mr. Archer rejects this solution because he notices that 
commerce between the sexes, regardless of colour, exists in 
any case, and he holds that in these circumstances the pro- 
hibition of marriage is utterly demoralising. The third 
solution is the conversion of white opinion to “ miscegenation.” 
Mr. Archer has no difficulty in proving that this is so utterly 
opposed to the feelings of the whites that it is beyond the 
range of practical politics. The fourth solution is the 
permanent segregation of the negroes. A proposal was made 
some years ago that the negroes should be gradually 
deported to Africa. This was to be achieved by removing 
those families which were producing children, and by 
leaving the unproductive part of the race to die out in 
America at its leisure. Mr. Archer of course dismisses 
that policy as indefensibly cruel. He might have pointed out 
that Lincoln proposed that the negroes should be segregated 
in the West Indies, where they should form a colony of their 
own,—the only seriously unwise proposal, in our judgment, 
which Lincoln ever made. Mr. Archer finds much, however, 
that is both attractive and practical in segregation, and 
he suggests that it could be achieved within the United 
States. His proposal is that a negro State should be 
formed within the Union, and aim eventually at taking a 
normal place in the Federation. He stipulates that the 
transference of the coloured population to their own State 
should be so gradual as not to produce economic inconvenience 
by upsetting the labour market. We cannot think, however, 
that Mr. Archer has reckoned with more than a fraction of the 
myriad difficulties of his scheme. Mr. Booker Washington 
certainly would not accept it, for the whole purpose of his 
book is to prove how closely the negro has intertwined himself 
with the structure of American life. Mr. Archer of course 
assumes that black labour can be replaced everywhere by 
white labour; but a great many Southerners would deny the 
assumption. Again, the negro State would surely be of 
enormous size. And what would happen when it began to 
overflow its borders? Yet it could not support itself if it 
were overpopulated. Mr. Archer would not imprison the 
negroes ; he would allow them the right of every civilised man 
to travel freely; but he would not allow them to live outside 
their own borders. But how are we to define the term “live ” ? 
How could a people, hard put to it to make a living among 
their white competitors, conduct their business if they were 
not allowed to be outside their own State for weeks, and even 
months, at a time? Would not the segregation become as 
much a fiction as the suppression of drink often is in 
Prohibition States? And, finally, what of its humanity? 
In the name of humanity Mr. Archer proposes a thing that 
would probably work out very much like the system of the 
Jewish pale in Russia. 





WARREN HASTINGS.* 
“Let this business end as it will,” wrote Hastings at the 
time of his impeachment, “a great portion of mankind will 
think they judge with candour, if, unable to comprehend any 
part of the accusations, they acquit me, at a guess, of some, 
and conclude that where so much is alleged against me, much 
of it must be necessarily true.” The prophecy has been 
justified by the event, for in the popular view Hastings still 
is, and will probably long remain, a man of mixed motives 
and doubtful honesty, whose brilliant services can hardly be 
balanced against his unscrupulousness and hardness of heart. 
Mr. Forrest, indeed, believes that “the drift of opinion” has 
changed during the last twenty years, and that “the load of 
obloquy resting on Hastings’ memory has in a large degree 
been removed.” But the facts speak differently. Only the 
other day there appeared, with all the pomp of academic 
authority, a review of Hastings’s administration in which the 
old calumnies of Burke and Mill, duly watered down for 
modern palates, were once more presented to the public. 
Error is always long-lived, and in the case of Hastings it is 
only natural that it should be, for nothing approaching a true, 
accurate, and exhaustive account of his work has ever been 
written. For some mysterious reason, one of the most enthral- 
ling and stupendous interludes in English history has been left 
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untonched by English historians. The current biographies 
of Hastings are totally unscientific, and—if we except one 
or two valuable monographs on special points in his career, 
together with Mr. Forrest’s publications—it may be said with 
truth that the whole enormous mass of deeply interesting 
material bearing upon his administration still remains to be 
explored. To Mr. Forrest every student of Indian history is 
indebted for the excellent series of Selections published by 
him in 1892 from the Minutes of the Supreme Council in 
Bengal daring the period of Hastings’s rule. His present 
volumes contain a reprint of some important and little-known 
tracts and State Papers by Hastings, preceded by an intro- 
duction containing an account of the principal events of 
the Governor-Generalship. This introduction, which is an 
enlarged and revised version of the preface to the Selections 
of 1892, and now occupies an entire volume, is of unequal 
merit. In its original form, as a commentary upon specific 
documents, it was an illuminating and judicious piece of 
work ; as it stands at present, in the shape of an independent 
historical essay, it is less satisfactory. The low standard of 
efficiency prevalent in works on Indian history is exemplified 
by Mr. Forrest’s list of authorities. The reader is referred 
airily to the “original records”; but it is clear enough that 
this phrase must not be taken to include the immense official 
and private correspondence of Hastings at the British 
Museum,—a source which Mr. Forrest has left untapped. 
An examination of these manuscripts would, no doubt, have 
carried him beyond the limite of the present work, but un- 
fortunately a similar lack of thoroughness marks his treat- 
ment of some of the most important printed materials. It 
is curious to note, for instance, that Mr. Forrest relies for his 
knowledge of the actual proceedings at the impeachment upon 
Debrett’s History of the Trial,—a single octavo volume 
summarising as best it may the nine gigantic folios contain- 
ing the original evidence. What would be said of a biographer 
of Wellington whose acquaintance with the Despatches was 
limited to what he had gathered of them from some boiled- 
down abstract? Or of an historian of French society under 
Louis XIV. who was content to read Saint-Simon’s Memoirs in 
a summary of a few hundred pages? In the domain of Indian 
history alone are methods of this kind freely adopted, not only 
by the small fry of amateurs and book-makers, but by serious 
writers of knowledge and repute like Mr. Forrest. The result 
in the present instance is a book which is excellent wherever it 
is based on the previous researches of Mr. Forrest himeelf, 
or of other writers, but which elsewhere is of disappointingly 
little value, 

The peculiarly dramatic nature of Hastings’s career was 
the result in a large measure of the important part played in 
it by the personal element. This fact has indeed done much 
to obscure a true comprehension of his work; for historians, 
from Macaulay onwards, have been usually more concerned 
with the glowing colours and vivid contrasts of Indian per- 
sonalities than with the great movements of peoples and 
policies. Hastings was a statesman in the highest sense of 
the word. His final achievement can only be measured in 
the wide regions of administration, of foreign policy, of 
finance,—in the destinies, not of a few individuals, but of 
vast numbers of men. Yet it is true that the actual course 
of his life’s work depended in a remarkable degree upon the 
accidents of personal character, and thus for a proper under- 
standing of that work a correct view of the quarrels and 
intrigues which surrounded him is highly important. Mr. 
Forrest’s most valuable contribution to the biography of 
Hastings lies in this direction. The ceaseless, deadly, almost 
fiendish, animosity of Philip Francis was the determining 
factor in the greater part of Hastings’s career; its influence 
may be traced in every branch of his administration; and 
without it, in all probability, the great impeachment would 
never have taken place. In the extraordinary struggle 
between these mighty protagonists, the phase which has 
been especially illuminated by Mr. Forrest is the penultimate 
one,—that which immediately preceded Francis’s departure 
from India, and left Hastings, for the moment at least, the 
uncontrolled master of Bengal. The circumstances which led 
up to the famous duel are known to us almost entirely through 
the minutes of the Bengal Council, and Mr. Forrest's examina- 
tion of these enthralling records leaves nothing to be desired. 
His commentary and verdict may be taken as conclusive, and his 
narrative of the facts is admirably lucid. The dispute which 
precipitated the final catastrophe arose owing to the singular 
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constitution of the Supreme Council. By his casting-vote 
Hastings controlled the situation, until the departure of his 
adherent, Barwell, threatened to throw the power into 
Francis’s hands. Barwell, however, only returned to England 
on the definite understanding that Francis would not use this 
opportunity to interfere with Hastings’s conduct of the 
Mabratta War. But when Barwell was once out of India 
Francis explained away his promises, opposed the prosecution 
of the war, and bade fare to destroy the masterly combinations 
of Hastings. That the conduct of Francis was inexcusable 
is now beyond a doubt. “No impartial judge,” says Mr. 
Forrest, “can read the minutes of the two men without 
coming to the conclusion that Francis was guilty of a gross 
breach of faith.” To Hastings the safety of the British in 
India depended upon the defeat of the Mahrattas, and he was 
determined to secure that or perish in the attempt. Hence 
his celebrated minute accusing his enemy of personal 
treachery :— 

“TI judge of his public conduct by my experience of his private, 
which I have found to be void of truth and honour. This is a 
severe charge, but temperately and deliberately made, from the 
firm persuasion that I owe this justice to the public and to myself, 
as the only redress to both, for artifices of which I have been a 
victim, and which threaten to involve their interests with disgrace 
and ruin. The only redress for a fraud for which the law has 
made no provisions is the exposure of it.” 


The duel followed, and the singular spectacle was presented 
of the Governor-General of India and the Senior Member of 
Council exchanging pistol-shots. It can hardly be doubted, 
however, that in the desperate position in which he was placed 
Hastings was justified in pushing matters to this extremity. 
His death would hardly have increased the difficulties of the 
situation ; and, as the affair turned out, the issue was pre- 
cisely that which was most favourable to his policy. Francis 
was wounded; in his absence Hastings was able to push 
forward the attack on the Mahrattas; and when Francis, ill 
and shattered, returned at last to the Council, he seemed to 
have lost heart. He made one or two ineffectual struggles, 
and then left India for ever. 

Much less satisfactory is Mr. Forrest’s treatment of another 
incident of Hastings’s rule—perhaps the most famous of all— 
the affair of the Begums of Oudh. Here we feel at once the 
absence of an adequate body of data bebind his account. 
Much of the most important material for forming a true 
judgment on this question is to be found outside the minutes 
of the Bengal Council, in the parole evidence given at the 
impeachment, for instance, and in Hastings’s private corre- 
spondence, neither of which appears to have been examined by 
Mr. Forrest ; while the great mass of evidence contained in 
the affidavits printed by Hastings in the appendix to his 
Narrative of the Insurrection at Benares unfortunately finds 
no place in these volumes, though the Narrative itself is given 
us. It is in the bulk, the variety, and the unimpeachable 
genuineness of the statements made in the affidavits that the 
proof lies of the Begums’ complicity in a rebellion of which 
the declared object was to reot the English out of India. Mr. 
Forrest quotes a few extracts in his introduction, but that is 
not enough; it is the quantity and the consistency of the 
evidence that are really convincing. But it is not only in 
matters of detail that Mr. Forrest’s exposition might be 
improved upon; his whole view of the incident lacks breadth 
and proportion. The problem which Hastings had to face in 
connexion with the Begums was not merely a financial 
problem, as Mr. Forrest, together with most of Hastings’s 
biographers, leads us to believe; it was not merely a question 
of the relief of the Company’s monetary embarrassments ; it 
was part of a much larger difficulty, a difficulty involving 
the whole principle of our relations with the great province 
of Oudh. Oudh was a powerful State, dependent, in effect, 
upon the English Company, and at the same time a 
“ buffer ”’ between Bengal and the turbulent forces upon its 
north-west frontier. What was to be the attitude of the 
English towards this principality? The policy of Francis 
had been deliberately to undermine the power of the Vizier of 
Oudh, to reduce his government to impotence, and thus to 
assure the supremacy of the Company beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. The policy of Hastings was the exact contrary; he 


wished for a strong, united, efficient government in Oudh, and 
his conduct towards the Begums was a necessary part of this 
policy. The Begums—the Vizier’s mother and grandmother— 





ie, 
threatened to overturn his rule, and at a critical moment all but 


succeeded. So long as their power existed good government 
in Oudh was an impossibility; and Hastings by insistip, 

upon the Vizier’s depriving them not only of their wal 
domains, but of the treasures of the State upon which they 
had seized, was merely carrying out a consistent and admirable 
line of policy. In order to carry it out it was necessary to 
use violence—the country, we must remember, was Virtually 
in a condition of civil war—and violence Hastings did not 
hesitate to use. The precise nature of the pressure put upon 
the Begums’ Ministers to surrender the treasures is doubtfu} 
to this day. It is certain that they were severely manacled, 
it is certain they were threatened with corporal punishment ; 
more than this is unknown. Mr. Forrest, believing it 
necessary to excuse Hastings, tells us that “for what took 
place” he “at Calcutta cannot be held responsible.” But 
there can be no doubt that Hastings himself would have been 
the first to repudiate such a defence. Indeed, it is certain 
that if he had been on the spot far severer measures would have 
beenemployed. In arunpublished letter to Impey he advocates 
the summary execution of the Begums’ Ministers,—the two 
eunuchs who had been the principal contrivers of the confusion 
in Oudh. The vindication and maintenance of the authority 
of the Vizier was his dominating motive, and it was not until 
this end had been accomplished that he relaxed his hold upon 
the centre of disaffection. The fact that this policy involved 
the liquidation of a large debt to the Company was an addi. 
tional point in its favour, but the mainspring of Hastings’s 
action lay elsewhere. Untortunately the true bearings of the 
incident have been fatally obscured by the rhetoric of Burke 
and Sheridan. Hastings’s enemies ever since have assumed 
that he was actuated solely by a desire for plunder, and his 
friends that he was actuated solely by a desire to restore order 
to the finances of the Company. In reality his aim was far 
wider. In this case, as in so many others, he has been blamed 
or excused for a line of conduct the true meaning of which 
has never been properly understood. His severities towards 
the Begums’ Ministers were the necessary result of his 
determination to secure peace and order to a vast number 
of human beings, and it is to his honour that, having the 
intelligence to understand what his duty was, he possessed 
no less the courage to perform it. 





A CATALOGUE OF THE NATIONAL LOAN 
COLLECTION.* 

THOSE who enjoyed the wonderful Exhibition at the Grafton 
Gallery will be glad to have a permanent illustrated remem- 
brance of it. The photogravure reproductions of the principal 
pictures are excellent, and it is only by means of such a work 
as this that it is possible to obtain records of many of the 
pictures forming part of private collections. The Catalogue 
itself is a thoroughly well-executed piece of work compiled by 
Mr. Herbert Cook and Mr. Maurice W. Brockwell. It is a 
model of what a catalogue of this kind should be, contrasting 
strongly with the uninteresting and perfunctory work we 
are accustomed to at the winter Exhibitions of the Academy. 
Here not only is the attribution of the owner of the picture 
given, but also a short account of the various critical 
theories as to its authorship. Take the case of the portrait 
of Cardinal Carondelet belonging to the Duke of Grafton, 
ascribed to Raphael. How great would have been the 
bewilderment of many people had the Catalogue not 
given the reasons of recent critics for considering this 
the work of Sebastiano del Piombo. ‘The picture is 
obviously Raphaelesque, but had Raphael painted it there 
would be reason for the disparagements of the master by 
some modern critics. In an admirable preface by Sir Charles 
Holroyd these critics are dealt with in regard to the two 
Panshanger Raphaels. He says:—* When a good critic talks 
to me of what is now called the ‘ Umbrian Fallacy,’ I always 
think to myself it is time he went to Rome again.” In this 
preface it is also pointed out how important it is for the 
National Gallery to have at its disposal a sufficient sum, so 
that the possessor of a masterpiece may feel that to offer it to 
the nation will not entail the publicity of a great campaign of 
begging. Towards the provision of such a fund the late 
Exhibition has contributed. 





* A Catalogue of the National Loan Exhibition, London: W. Heinemann. 
2s. net.) 
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——— 
THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE.* 
Tue interest in architecture which lately has increased 80 
notably is responsible already for many books dealing with the 
subject from the standpoint of the general reader. Such books 
are usually made up of innocent platitudes and frivolous pen- 
drawings, and are distinguished by the number of departures 
from truth which appear unconscious on the part of the 
author and wilful on that of the illustrator. The brilliant 
merits, therefore, of the latest product of Mr. Gotch’s know- 
ledge and literary skill become almost dazzling when con- 
trasted with the mediocrity of what already has been done 
in the same direction. Putting aside al! extravagance of 
praise, the volume may be recommended to the architect for 
its accuracy, to the layman for its attractiveness, and to both 
for the wisdom and catholicity of taste shown throughout by 
its author. Although Renaissance architecture alone has 
inspired Mr. Gotch’s pen hitherto, he now proves himself 
equally learned and discriminating in his treatment of themes 
that are probably less congenial to him. Seldom is such 
equal justice done by one writer to the diverse merits of 
mediaeval and of classic design, and there is nothing in the 
book, save a little incidental disparagement of the nineteenth 
century, that can be charged with being unfair. In the 
nomenclature of “styles,” Mr. Gotch’s use of the word 
“Palladian” is open to criticism. Taking into consideration 
the very real indebtedness to Palladio of Inigo Jones, and of 
his successors Campbell, Kent, Lord Burlington, and others, 
it seems ill-advised not to reserve this epithet for their work 
alone. The picturesque conceptions of Wren and the turbulent 
imaginings of Vanbrugh owe little directly to the Italian 
master, and may rather be said to have formed schools of 

their own. 

The illustrations, many of buildings that are pleasantly 
unfamiliar, are worthy of the rest of the book; which is high 
praise. The photograph of Horham Hull and that of Boughton 
House, placed side by side without comment, would give a vivid 
impression of the changes wrought by two centuries of arcbi- 
tectural development. The mediaeval house was a collection of 
rooms, with their enclosing walls and roofs sometimes coin- 
cident and sometimes independent. The post-Renaissance 
house was a symmetrical arrangement of wall and roofs, divided 
internally into various rooms. In the old order it seemed 
natural that the chapel and the hall should be distinguished 
externally regardless of their places in the complete composi- 
tion. In the new order these apartments were reduced to 
being mere arbitrary subdivisions of a preconceived whole. 
What was lost in variety was gained in dignity, and it is hard 
to justify the preference of one method of design before the 
other. Mr. Gotch attempts no such preference, and his 
excellently impartial book will help many to avoid the 
unreasonable prejudices which are so easily acquired from 
writings of a partisan nature. 





THE GREEK PAPYRL+ 
Near ty fifty years ago Bishop Lightfoot, with the prescience 
that distinguished him, wrote:—“If we could only recover 
letters that ordinary people wrote to each other without any 
thought of being literary, we should have the greatest 
possible help for the understanding of the language of the 
New Testament.” Curiously enough, some documents of this 
kind had been actually discovered at the time, but no one 
heeded them. In fact, the general interest in these finds is 
scarcely twenty years old. It is a legitimate matter of pride 
that British scholars have been prominent in the good work. 
In the volume before us the literary discoveries have not been 
dealt with. What Dr. Milligan has done has been to arrange 
in chronological order some of the most interesting finds, to 
translate and annotate them, both very necessary things, and 
to point out any matters of special importance which are 
to be observed in them. The first is a marriage contract of 
the fourth century B.C.; the second, which has indeed a 
quasi-literary interest, is a letter from Epicurus to a child, a 
charming fragment. The philosopher hopes that his little 
friend and his grandmother and grandfather are well, 
and tells him to obey them. “Be sure,” he goes on, “that 
the reason why both they and all the rest love you so 
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much is that you obey them in all things.” No. 4 bears 
on the obscure subject of the Serapéum. A wife writes to 
her husband who was in retreat there, leaving her, it would 
seem, without provision. No. 11 touches on history ; a Roman 
Senator, probably father to the Memnius to whom Lucretius 
dedicated the De Rerwm Natura, was coming to Egypt and 
he was to be shown the sights. No. 12 (B.C.1) is from a 
husband to his wife. He calmly tells her that if the child 
which she is expecting is a male she is to let it live; “if a 
female expose it.” Whatever Christianity may have failed to 
do, it has made a businesslike communication of this kind 
impossible. Later on magical formulas and incantations 
occur. No. 47 is a curious mixture of Jewish, Christian, and 
heathen names. No. 48 is a libellus certifying that the 
recipient, doubtless a “lapsed” Christian, had offered 
sacrifice. No. 49 has to do with the Decian persecution. 
A Christian woman, banished on account of her faith, is 
sent for security to a religieus community in the desert. 
Nos. 52-54 are Christian documents, the last an amulet, con- 
taining the Lord’s Prayer and what looks like an Invocation 
of Saints, &y:e Sdpnve xpdorece drip duos. 





PROVENCE.* 

WE might call this book “ A Sentimental Journey,” nor would 
Mr. Allen, we imagine, refuse an association with Laurence 
Sterne, only, it must be understood, there is nothing of the 
doubtful flavour of which we are sometimes conscious even 
when Sterne is at his best. Mr. Allen begins to record his 
“Tmpressions” at Orange, a name which recalls men and 
things quite out of harmony with the place as it now is. 
What Mr. Allen saw was a noble Roman arch and a deplorably 
dirty hotel, with a waiter who did nothing but read Le Petit 
Marseillais; that is not the sort of thing that suggests 
William the Silent and the great traditions of the house of 
Orange. After Orange came Carpentras, where also there is 
a Roman arch, though the inhabitants knew nothing about it. 
“ Monsieur must mean the Porte d’Orange, which is very old,” 
said an old lady of the market when questioned about it. 
Old it certainly is, but younger by some thirteen centuries. 
Mr. Allen found it in the middle of the Palais de Justice. 
Augustus built it to commemorate the victories which 
Horace celebrates in his Fourth Book of the Odes. The next 
stopping-place was St. Rémy, where there were to be found, as 
the traveller had learnt ona previous visit to Provence, women 
fairer even than their more celebrated sisters of Arles. As 
one might expect, they are not unconscious of the gift, and, 
as the observer acutely noted, “the more classically handsome 
the woman, the more strictly did she adhere to the correct 
national costume.” The chapter which follows “The Maids 
of St. Rémy” introduces us to the most famous living 
Provencal, M. Frédéric Mistral. A charming little sketch is 
given of the poet and his surroundings. Two of the touches 
we must transfer to these columns. One is how he founded a 
museum at Arles with the money which came to him from the 
Nobel prize, divided in 1906 between him and the Spanish 
dramatist, Echegaray. The other is his poetical leave-taking of 
the traveller. He drank at parting to Marguerite de Provence. 
It was his way of toasting the Entente Cordiale, and a very 
pretty one, though the wife of Henry VI. did not make much 
out of her bargain. Another Provengal poet, less famous than 
Mistral, Mr. Allen found later on, a peasant of Paradon, 
Charlour Rien by name. He was busy on a translation of 
the Odyssey from French into his native tongue. Mr. Allen 
tells us about many things,—about Marseilles, where the 
famous bouillabaisse disappointed him; about Avignon; about 
Arles, where he was inclined to recant his beretical prefer- 
ence for St. Rémy; and finally, to omit many famous names, 
about the bull-fights of Nimes, which, he confesses, interested 
him in spite of himself. Altogether, this is a very delightful 
volume. The illustrations, by Leopold Lelée and Marjorie 
Nash, quite justify their name, but they might be better for a 
little of the sentiment which abounds elsewhere. 





NOVELS. 


A HIND LET LOOSE+ 
Mr. MontTacve’s name is not known to the novel-reading 
public, but the reputation he justly enjoys as one of the most 
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brilliant and accomplished journalists lends a peculiar interest, 
to his first venture in a new field. Let us say at once that the 
expectations thus aroused are amply fulfilled. A Hind Let 
Loose is a tremendous tour de force. Viewed as an intellectual 
entertainment, it is an immensely stimulating, and even 
engrossing, performance. But if any one is rashly minded 
to infer that because it is written by a journalist it must be 
the product of a slack or a facile pen, he will be making a 
great mistake. Though the meaning is always there, and 
worth getting at, it is not always grasped at a first reading. 
The proportion of dialogue to commentary is less than the 
average, and the commentary is deliberately, fatiguingly 
picturesque. Mr. Montague, like Virgil, disdains to say a plain 
thing in a plain way. His use of metaphor—though it is generally 
illuminative—amounts to a passion. His text is charged with 
literary allusions. If he quotes Browning, he apologises for 
the “worn lines.” He has drunk deeply at the Meredithian 
spring, and now and again we encounter asphyxiating 
sentences in the style of Mr. Henry James, e.g.: “ How 
beastly percipient, Dick felt, the beggar’s face was; nothing, 
indeed, distinct enough to resent in the sense that there was 
in Fay’s eyes of the meanness of hinting that Dick was 
neglecting the work from which the hinter had kept him.” 
But the peculiar quality of Mr. Montague’s style is best 
described, or, perhaps it would be fairer to say, satirised, 
in his own words. Talking of Dick Brumby’s fads, he 
says that “one was for a kind of writing; not the right 
kind; not saying what he had to say, and that’s an 
end of it, but a plaguy, itchy fussing over some phrase, 
planing it down or bevelling it off, inlaying it with picked 
words of a queer far-fetched aptness, making it clang with 
whole pomps of proper names, that boomed into their places, 
like drums and cymbals in symphonies, or twinkle and 
mingle, shot with ironies, or rise and fall like a voice that 
means more by the tune than the words.” In the exordium 


of Tom Jones, Fielding asserts that “an author ought to 
consider himself, not as a gentleman who gives a private or 
eleemosynary treat, but rather as one who keeps a public 
ordinary, at which all persons are welcome for their money.” 
Dick Brumby held the contrary view, and so, we should say, 


does Mr. Montague. He does not cater for the general public, 
but provides the fare that suits his own taste. 

The scene of the story is laid in a great industrial pro- 
vincial city—the hideousness of which is brought out in 
passages which remind one of that wonderful description of the 
Tyne at Newcastle which occurs in one of “ Vernon Lee's” 
essays—and the action passes mainly in the newspaper offices 
of two rival journals, the Stalwart (Radical) and the Warder 
(Conservative). Pinn and Brumby, the editor-proprietors of the 
two papers, are incarnations of the extreme party temper, and 
are so closely identified with their journals that the fiction has 
arisen, which they sedulously encourage, that they not only 
inspire but write the principal political leaders in each. As 
a matter of fact, when the story opens they are both employ- 
ing the same man,—a brilliant Irish journalist who under the 
name of Moloney distils Radical venom for the Stalwart, while 
as Fay he launches the flamboyant Tory thunderbolts of the 
Warder. The fact that one paper goes to press a couple of 
hours earlier than the other enables him to play this dual réle 
on the same night, but the essence of his system is the 
devising of a series of labour-saving formulae which can be 
adapted to the exigencies of either side. The game goes on 
famously until one night when the offices of the Stalwart 
are destroyed by fire, and Pinn, constrained by sore necessity, 
appeals to his rival for the use of the Warder’s machines to 
print his paper. Brumby, delighted by the chance of posing 
as a Magnanimous antagonist, consents; but before the inter- 
view ends Pinn has heard Moloney addressed as Fay, and the 
indignant editors, shocked by the discovery of his duplicity, dis- 
miss him on the spot. The sequel is full of irony. Brumby 
and Pinn, who always imagined that they wrote their leaders, 
are now driven to do eo in real earnest and with disastrous con- 
sequences. Brumby is bombarded by letters from “ constant 
readers” complaining of the lamentable decline in the Warder’s 
efficiency; Pinn, more conscious of his shortcomings, is even 
more depressed by overhearing the brutal comments of men 
in the street and in railway carriages; and these criticisms 
so work upon the rivals that they are reduced to solicit the 
offender to return. How to reconcile this with the claims of 
conscience is no easy task; but a way out presents iteelf. 
Each of them assumes that when the Irishman was writing 





° ° —_——— 
for his rival he only wrote to render his canse ridiculons, 


Meantime a third editor has designs on Fay, in spite of the 
independent warnings of both Pinn and Brumby, and the 
book closes with the successive interviews in which Fa 
commits himself, not to a dual, but to a triple, rdle of 
political ventriloquism. 

Mr. Montague may be congratulated without reserve on the 
rigorous impartiality with which he treats the excesses of party 
feeling on both sides. His detachment in this regard is quite 
superhuman. There is decided freshness, again, in his selection 
of a vulnerable point in modern journalism which its critigg 
have hitherto abstained from attacking,—the opportunities jt 
presents to the gladiator who makes a study of formulae, ang 
“standardises” his work so that it can be accommodated to 
different sete of circumstances. The practical illustrations of 
this method are extremely ingenious and amusing, and Fay’s 
adaptation of a concert notice to an exhibition of pictares, 
and his quick-change transmogrification of a leader for the 
Warder into one for the Stalwart, are delightful Pieces of 
fantastic comedy. The chief defect of the book, to our way of 
thinking, is that the mixture of realism and extravaganza 
blunts the edge of the author’s satire. The choice of names, 
Pinn and Brumby; the account of their personalities; 
and the extreme improbability of Fay being able to 
duplicate his rdles at all, to say nothing of his returning to 
his old game in an aggravated form after having been once 
found out,—all this points to caricature rather than satire, 
But there are moments when Mr. Montague justifies the 
serious tone of his dedication, and conveys the impression 
that he is drawing from the life instead of indulging in 
fantastic exaggeration. The character of Fay, again, is 
rather puzzling, for while his behaviour is most repre. 
hensible, he is represented as the victim of opportunity 
and temperament rather than a calculating cynic. Fay, 
indeed, after his wife, is by far the most sympathetic 
personage in the book. As for Mrs. Fay, she once or twice 
betrays Mr. Montague into sentiment, a thing he abhors, 
These limitations, a certain spiritual arrogance which is com- 
bined with the impartiality mentioned above, and the some- 
what “ shoppy” nature of the story, necessarily restrict its 
appeal. With these reservations we can recommend the book 
as a wonderful display of inteJlectual pyrotechnics. 





The Danger Mark. By Robert W. Chambers. (Appletons. 
6s.)—The situation at the beginning of this novel is much more 
interesting than the development of the story. The book opens 
with an account of twin orphans of boundless fortune, a boy and 
a girl, living in New York, whose grandfather, being an advocate 
of the simple life for children, has laid down stringent rules for 
their education. He appoints as their guardians the directors of 
the Half Moon Trust Company, which is described as one of the 
most ancient and ultra-respectable corporations of New York, and 
these gentlemen have very little latitude as to the way in which 
the children are to be educated. They are not to be allowed to 
have any friends, in case they should hear that they are wealthy, 
and in general are to be brought up under the most artificial con- 
ditions. Naturally enough their education is not altogether a 
success, and it does not appear to occur to the Trust Company 
that such a scheme would be carried out very much better in a 
country house than in the middle of a city. There is an inherited 
taint of drunkenness in the family, which is one of the reasons 
why so many precautions are to be taken. The later develop- 
ment of the story when the twins grow up is merely an account 
of social New York. The account of Geraldine Seagrave’s 
struggle with drunkenness is given in great detail, but the 
most interesting part of the later story is the description of 
the recent business crisis in New York, in which most of the 
characters of the book lose their fortunes. The author gives 
the picture of ultra-rich Americans’ social life which has become 
conventional in modern fiction,—that is, of a set of perfectly 
brainless people with no serious interests, all of them under 
thirty years of age. Although the book does not quite fulfil the 
promise of the earlier chapters, it may be read as a curious study 
of American life and manners. 


. 

A Wardour Street Idyll. By Sophie Cole. (Mills and Boon. 
6s.)—This is a story of a gentleman who keeps a curiosity-shop in 
Wardour Street, and his lady typist, with whom he inevitably 
falls in love. The complication is that he has been deserted by 
his wife, and is therefore not free to marry. Miss Cole gives an 
interesting study of business life in London, but perhaps the 
pleasantest things in the book are the glimpses of the Aveling 
family with whom the heroine boards. A slight element of the 
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supernatural is introduced by a small Oriental ivory figure which 
the characters christen Nirvana; but the reader will not find this 
very convincing. The heroine, Isobel, is an attractive figure, but 
the hero, with his eyeglass and his indifference, is rather tiresome. 

Reapaste Novers.—Such and Such Things. By Mark Allerton. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A clever but distinctly unpleasing study 
of a North Briton who has a genius for seeing opportunities and 
taking them.——Mary Cary. By Kate Langley Bosher. (Harper 
and Brothers. 3s. 6d.)—“ Mary Cary” is a child in the “ Yorkburg 
Female Orphan Asylum,” and relates her experiences and those 
of the adored “ Miss Katherine.” Foes of Justice. By Headon 
Hill. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—The story of a great conspiracy 
against a “ hanging Judge.” The motor, we see, is replacing the 
railway train as the instrument of justice. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
seserved for review in other forms.] 





Diplomatic Memorics. By John W. Foster. 2 vols. (A. Constable 
and Co. 24s, net.)—“ How I Entered the Diplomatic Service” is 
the title of Mr. Foster’s first chapter. The story it tells shows a 
curious difference from British methods. In 1872, when General 
Grant stood for a second term as President of the United States, 
Indiana was a doubtful State. Mr. Foster, as chairman of tho 
Republican Committee, helped to secure the return of a Republican 
majority to the Legislature, the choice of Mr. U. P. Morton as 
Senator, and incidentally the success of General Grant. The 
reward was prompt. Senator Morton showed him the “ Blue 
Book,” and bade him choose what office he pleased. He modestly 
selected the appointment of Minister to Switzerland, where, he 
reflected, he was not likely to make great mistakes. Switzerland, 
however, was not to be his destination. A very much more 
difficult task awaited him. He was sent to Mexico. Juarez, who 
had held the office of President since the days of Maximilian, 
died suddenly on July 18th, 1872, and the Vice-President, Lerdo, 
succeeded him. He had the Presidency continued to him by a vote 
of the Congress for four years. But when it was known that he 
was going to seek re-election the trouble began. In 1875 Lerdo 
was virtually made Dictator, and Porfirio Diaz, who had been a 
candidate when Juarez was elected for the last time, raised the 
standard of revolt. At first things went against him, and he had 
very narrow eseapes; but he ultimately triumphed. In 1877 he 
was formally chosen President. Meanwhile Mr. Foster had not a 
few difficult questions to decide, recognition being prominent 
among them. It is a lively story which he tells, and as we read 
we cannot but imagine his not unfrequent regrets that the 
Switzerland plan fell through. However, his management of 
affairs seems to have confirmed his reputation as a diplomat. 
Twice he was sent to Russia, and twice to Spain. He still 
thinks that a diplomatic training is a better method than this 
way of improvising Ambassadors out of successful party managers ; 
and we may presume that he has good reasons for his opinion. 
Mr. Foster says little about England, though he has paid frequent 
visits to it, but he has some interesting things to say about India 
and Egypt. It is pleasant to see how emphatic is the testimony 
which he bears to the benefits of our rule. It is useless to recom- 
mend this witness to the politicians who persistently belittle their 
country. They have axes to sharpen for themselves. But doubtful 
readers who want to know the truth should weigh his testimony. 


The Church of England in the Eighteenth Century. By Alfred 
Plummer. (Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Plummer in his 
introduetory chapter enlarges on the amount of material with 
which he has to deal, and the difficulty of drawing any certain 
conclusions, An historian who should have the nineteenth 
century for his subject might say the same with even more 
force. But this volume (one of the “Handbooks of English 
Church History”), if it does not supply us with conclusions, 
helps us to form a clear conception of the time. Dr. Plummer 
has collected the available evidence with a most praiseworthy 
industry and he examines it with an unfailing fairness, What 
may be called an old truism—that there are two sides to 
everything —comes out with fresh force as we read. Take, for 
instance, the question of toleration. Our sympathies are alter- 
nately attracted and repelled. The movement against subscrip- 
tion headed by Archdeacon Blackburne in 1772 locks like an 
attempt to repudiate obligations; on the “other hand, what could 
be more unreasonable than the attitude of the uncompromising 
opponents of change? “You are not old enough to subscribe to 
the University statutes,” said the Oxford Vice-Chancellor to an 
undergraduate of fourteen, “but you are old enough to subscribe 
tothe Thirty-nine Articles.” Then the subject of education is 
full of curious anomalies. How difficult to understand the frame 





of mind which made men of intelligence regard Sunday-schools as 
hotbeds of revolution and sedition! 


From Coalmine Upwards. By James Dunn. (W.Green. 2s.)— 
Mr. Dunn began his working life in the coalpit. He was eight 
years of age; he had to be at the pithead at 6a.m., and he 
commonly earned half-a-crown a week, Things were put on a 
better footing before many years passed, but it is humiliating that 
such a state of affairs was possible within living memory. When 
he was twenty James Dunn went out with a corps of workmen to 
the Crimea. He gives some vivid pictures of thesiege. Returning 
to England, he tried various kinds of work, finally settling down 
in a marine engineer’s factory. Here he met with the religious 
experiences which determined the course of his life. At the age of 
thirty he became a city missionary, and this employment, in 
various directions, was his final choice. He gives interesting 
details, for which our readers must go to his book. Courage, 
ready wit,and common-sense make themselves manifest in his story. 
Can any teacher of a non-Christian system show anything like this 
record of practical successes in making good citizens out of bad ? 





Papuan Fairy Tales. By Annie Ker. (Macmillan and Co. 5s. 
net.)—These folk-lore tales, forty in number, were collected by 
Miss Ker during a sojourn of nine years at a mission station on 
the north-east coast of Papua. She has done well to preserve 
them, for contact with the white man and the new knowledge 
which the white man brings are likely to make the oral tradition 
cease. They have the curious similarities and dissimilarities 
which we notice in the folk-lores of the world. Perhaps they have 
a special element of savagery, almost strong enough to suit the 
taste of the modern reader of novels. Papua has not wholly given 
up cannibalism, or, having given it up, looks back to the days of 
plenty which it provided with a fond regret. “'The Wise Wagtail,” 
in which the husband eats his five wives, is a specimen. “There 
are lands where a man has but one woman to wife and is therewith 
content. But in Papua it is not so.” 





The Children’s Cyclopaedia, Edited by Arthur Mee. 8 vols. 
(Carmelite House. £2 17s.)—This work, which has been appearing 
for some time in numbers, is now published as a whole. Eight 
volumes containing five thousand three hundred and seventy-six 
double-columned pages make up a formidable total. We cannot 
pretend to appraise it; we cannot even describe it; the table of 
contents in each volume covers a couple of pages, and the editor 
warns his readers that it is not and cannot be complete. We may 
say that it is not a cyclopaedia in form. All the branches of 
human knowledge are not arranged in alphabetical order and dis- 
cussed. What we have is a collection of all kinds of things 
grave and gay,—natural history, Bible stories, biographies, poetry, 
travel, legends, &e. We have been told that, as a matter of fact, 
the publication has made itself popular among the readers for 
whom it is intended, and, after such an inspection as we have been 
able to give, we can easily believe it. 


The Works of James Buchanan. Vol. X. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 12 vols., £12 12s.)—This volume contains the corre- 
spondence, &c., of Mr. Buchanan from January 4th, 1856, to 
August 2nd, 1860. He was inaugurated as President on March 4th, 
1857. The documents from this time become more important 
historically, if not more interesting. On March 27th, 1858, ho 
writes to Lord Clarendon, who had gone out of office with Lord 
Palmerston. ‘“ You must rise again,” he says. He apologises for 
delay, but he goes on: “I have now scarcely time to say my 
prayers.” 


In the series of “ English Literature for Schools” (Cambridge 
University Press, 1s. per vol.) we have three volumes,—Jane 
Austen’s “ Pride and Prejudice,” Abridged and Edited by Mrs. 
Frederic Boas; Selected Essays of Goldsmith, Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by J. H. Lobban, M.A.; and Narratives 
Selected from “ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,” Edited, &c., by George 
Wherry, M.A. Mrs. Boas gives usa brief biography of Jane Austen 
and an appreciation, which is not mere praise, of her work; her 
notes are naturally very brief. Mr. Lobban gives an account of 
Goldsmith’s life and work, and is laudably restrained in the 
amount of his annotation, which it would have been possible to 
extend indefinitely. He tells us what we want. Finally, we have 
a useful sketch of the literature of mountaineering in the volume 
which Mr. Wherry has edited. We may mention at the same 
time Chambers’s Student’s History of England and Great Britain, 
by W. J. Bees, B.Sc., and Johnson Fenwick, Edited by David 
Patrick, LL.D., and William Woodburn (W. and R. Chambers, 
4s. 6d.) Ina book of this kind which tells in seven hundred odd 
pages the story of nearly two thousand years the sense of propor- 
tion is the most valuable quality, knowledge of the subject being 
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presupposed. It seems to be present here. The arrangement is 
good. On the whole the volume is well adapted for its purpose, 
which may be described as preparation for examination. Dr. 
Patrick recognises the fact that such books, however well done, 
cannot be final. The student must be encouraged to go further. 
Would not, then, a bibliography have been useful ? 





The Plays of Aeschylus. Translated from a Revised Text by 
Walter Headlam, Litt.D., and C. E.S. Headlam, M.A. (George 
Bell and Sons. 5s.)—This volume is to take its place in “ Bohn’s 
Classical Library,” and will, we presume, supersede the version 
which has hitherto represented Aeschylus. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that it stands on a much higher level. The 
late Dr. Walter Headlam translated five of the dramas; the other 
two have been added by the editor. This indicates sufficiently the 
quality of the work. Dr. Headlam’s work had, indeed, been 
previously published, and had met with due welcome from the 
world of scholars. On the two which he had not translated he left 
at his lamented death many notes. A speciality of this volume is 
the emendation of the text. 





(Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d.)— 
The mere sight of this book pleases. Greek iambics, then, are 
still written, in spite of “Modern Sides” and heresies about 
Greek, compulsory or other. Here are two vocabularies, English- 
Greek covering two hundred and eighty-eight pages, and Greek- 
English one hundred and eight. Experts know that the language 
suitable for iambic verse is rigidly limited. No word is possible 
except it can be found in the “ Index in Tragicos Graecos,” though 
Mr. Jackson extends it so far as to make a “sparing addition 
from other sources.” This “vocabulary for writers of iambic 
verse” should be very usoful., 


Iambica. By J. Jackson, M.A. 





The Clergy List, 1910. (Kelly’s Directories. 12s. 6d. net.)—-This 
periodical publication continues to be produced with the prompti- 
tude and care to which we are accustomed. An alphabetical list 
of the clergy, containing between thirty and forty thousand names, 
with their present and past preferments, and a list of benefices 
with incumbents, curates, values (net and gross), and patrons, 
follow. Then we have details of the Universities, Theological 
Colleges, &c., a list of patrons, a catalogue of benefices arranged 
under ecclesiastical divisions, and finally, particulars of the Scotch, 
Irish, and Colonial Churches, It is noticeable that increase is to 
be observed under the last division of the final part. We gather 
from a somewhat detailed examination of Part I. that the 
ordinations barely suffice to fill up the vacancies caused by death. 
In view of the increase of population, this is a disquieting fact. 





Vehicles of the Air. By Victor Lougheed. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.)—-We must be content in dealing with this highly 
technical volume with quoting the sub-title, “ A Popular Exposi- 
tion of Modern Aeronautics,” and the publisher’s note that 
“every fact of essential value to the student of aeronautics is 
fully covered and explained by a writer who has had long experi- 
ence” in this kind of writing and is in close touch with this 
province of engineering. 

New Eprrions.—In “ Murray’s Shilling Library” (John 
Murray), Sinai and Palestine, by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
D.D. Jamieson’s Dictionary of the Scottish Language (Alexander 
Gardner, Paisley, 12s. 6d. net). The original work was published 
some time ago, and it has been abridged, enlarged, and.revised at 
various times. Dr. Metcalfe’s “ Supplementary Dictionary,” with 
its examples of old Scottish literature from the early fourteenth 
century onwards, is peculiarly interesting. The Secretary’s 
Handbook. By Herbert E. Blain. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 
3s. 6d. net.) 
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Allinson (F. G. and A. C. E.), Greek Lands and Letters, 8vo...(Unwin) net 7/6 
NE Cs Se ts GOD pcrctnitaciceiccercqnctesseveccescescsecencceseures (Cassell) 3/6 
Andrewes (A. G.), The Stery of Bayard, cr 8vo............ (Methuen) 2/6 
Archer (B. L.) and others, Teaching of Geography in Elementary Schools, 
cr 8vo...... (Black) net 3/6 
Baring (M. » Landmarks in Russian Literature, er 8vo...... (Methuen) net 6/0 
Bennett (A.), Helen with the High Hand, er 8vo ........... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Boyce (R. W.), Health Progress and Administration in the West Indies, 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 10/6 
Brandane (J.), My Lady of Aros, or 8V0..............00008 (1. Pitman) 6/0 
Buckley (J, M.), The Wrong and Peril of Woman’ 3 "Suffrage (Revell) net 2/6 
ooper (E. H.), A Newmarket Squire, cr 8vo.. ........(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Cuthbecteon (D. ), Thirty-three Years’ Adventures in Bookland, 12mo 
(E. Stock) net 4/6 
Dresser (H. W.), A Message to the Well, cr 8vo ..... ..(Putnam) 5/0 
Edwards (R. W. K.), Elementary Text Book of Trigonometry, er 8vo 
(Alston Rivers) net 5/0 
ee (Fifield) net 3/6 
..(Stevens & Sons) 9/0 
....(Simpkin) 3/6 
K. Paul) net 12/0 
seseeees(Cassell) 6/0 


Eton under Hornby, by “ O. E.,”” 
Farleigh (E. A.), Manual of Commercial Law, 8vo 
Ford (D. M.), Marriage, Divorce, and Separation, cr 8vo 
Funk (F. ai ), Manual of Church — Vol. L., 8vo.. 
pet H.R. ), Morning Star, cr 8vo 
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Hardy qt ~ G.), Gathorne Hardy, First Earl of Cranbrook: a Memoir, 

2 vols. 8 sttesenesetseeeenesecassasaees stuseenanstesersnsseneneasneneatensees (Longmans) net 240 
Hervé (G. ‘ “viy Country Right or Wrong, cr 8vo ..... +-s+e.--(Pifield) net 
Hogarth (D. G.), Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life, 8v0 (Macmillan) net by 


Hoten (A.), Object and Nature Drawing, 4to.. MeDour 
Houtin (Abbé), The Crisis among the French Clergy, cr te Mt “(Natty = ” 
Kennedy (R.), Flying Machines, 8vo ................... (Technical Pub. Co, )net 50 


Key (E.), The Education of the Child, cr 8vo ..(Putnam) net 2 
King (H. C.), The Ethics of Jesus, cr 8vo ......... (Macmillan) net 4 
Letch (G.), Joan Harcourt, er 8vo .... . (Drane) o 
Life of an Enclosed Nun (Thé&, bya Mother Superior, 12mo | (Bifield) net > 4 
Little (M.), At the Sign of the Burning Bush, cr 8vo ...(Chatto & Windus} a 
—_ (D.), The One Who Came After, cr 8vo.. ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
agie (D. }, Life of Garret Augustus Hobart, _ pasar aay (Putnam) net 106 
Malden (R. H.), Foreign Missions, er 8v0.................. 7. (Longmans) net 3/6 
Matthews (B.), A Study of the Drama, cr 8vo ... (Longmans) net 66 
Meakin {f .), Function, Feeling, and Conduct, cr 8v0 . -..---..(Putnam) net 6/9 
Medley (D ), Original Illustrations of English Constitutional History 
cr 8voj...... ° (Methuen) net 76 
Metour (E. P. the Wake ‘of ‘the Green B: unner, cr 8vo .-...(Heinemann) 69 
Milnes (T. J.), Fire Loss Settlements, - eee he & EB. s. Layton) net 3/6 














Mitford (C. G.), Love in Lilac-land, cr 8vo.......... “ ..(Long) 60 
Niven (F.), The Island Providence, GD ccuntscnssctnensessessteenne --(Lane) 60 
Norris (W. E.), Not Guilty, cr 8vo ......... ...(Constable) 6) 


Pain (B.), The Exiles of Faloo, cr 8V0 .........00..00000008 ” 
Paxson (F. L.), The Last American Frontier, cr 8vo ...... 
Peixotto (E.), Through the French Provinces, 8vo ..... (T. W 
Raid of Dover (The), by the Author of “ A Time of Terror,” cr 8v0 (Simpkin) 3/6 
Reynolds (Mrs. B.), Out of the Night, er 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Richter (J.), History of Protestant Missions in the Near East, 8vo0 \Oliphant) 10/6 
Riegler (G.), The Amateur Astronomer, 12mo . (Unwin) net 3/6 
Schlesinger (K.), The Instruments of the Modern ‘Orchestra, &c., 2 vols, 
GUD cncnscanerevanapiccngcescnqpanescipindgsepuapidnenentpenqeaccsocegeennesinnsesedl ( . Reeves) 188 
Schweitzer (A.), The Quest of the Historical Jesus, 8vo......... (Black) net 10/6 
Scott (J. R.), The Woman in Question, cr 8vo ..... (Lippincott) 60 
Sherwood (Mrs.), Life and Times, 1775-1851: from the Diaries o Captain 
and Mra, Sherwood, 80 .............00.csece-cersesseseees (Gardner & Darton) net 160 
Skrine (M. J. H.), A Ste -Son of the Soil, cr 8vo ........ (E. Arnold) 6/0 
_—y (G. E. M.), Minor Tactics of the C halk Stream and Kindred Subjects, 
aindiieanamai wel whenen (Black) net 3% 
Stauhe (G.), When Love Knocks, rN RN et ..(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Stawell (Mrs. R.), Motor Tours in Yorkshire (Hodder & Stoughton) net 76 
Stephenson (H. T.), The Elizabethan People, cr 8vo ... (Bell) net 8/6 
Thomson (C. W.), Scotland’ s Work and Worth, 2 vols. ‘Bvo (Oliphant) net 10/6 
Tracy (L.), The Silent Barrier, cr 8V0................c0.ccceeseereees Ward & Lock) 60 
Underwood (H. G.), The Religions of Eastern Asia, cr 8vo ( eet Le net 66 
Van Vorst (M.), First Love, cr 8V0 ...........0-.cc00-scceescsesscseees (Mills & Boon) 60 
Vischer (H.), Across the Sahara from Tripoli to Bornu, 8vo (E. Arnold) net 12/6 
Ward (S. F.), Forget-me-not, with other Stories and Poems, 4to 
A. L. Humphreys) net 50 
Webster (H. K.), A King in Khaki, er 3vo ................. ....(Ward & Lock) 60 
Wickenden (W. E.), [llumination and Photometry, 8vo}(Hill Pub. Co.) net 86 
Wiel (A.), The Navy of Venice, 8vo (J. Murray) net 15/0 
Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), Lord Loveland Discovers America (Methuen) 69 
Wrench (Mrs. S.), A Perfect Passion, cr 8vo..... ..(Long) 60 
Weigns (J. ), Grammar of the Gothic Language, er 8vo (Clarendon Pr oss) net 5/0 
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one - _— eas Oe ea O14 S aeccce 073 
Including postage “to any of the British 
Colonies, America, rance, Germany, 


India, China, Japan, &e. 13 Bien O16 8... 082 


LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 
PATTERNS POST-FREE 


Liberty & Co. Lta. Regent Street, London 














ROYAL | Total Funds over £15,000,000. 
FIRE, including LOSS OF 
INSURANCE PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
ohn LIVERPOOL. 
LIMITED. OFFICES 28 Lombard Street, 1 ONDON. —_ 
’ of THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
National Provident Institution 
— sHows 


ness 
Decreased Expense Ratio 
A high rate of intercst 
A low rate of Mortality 
and good Bonus Prospects. 
Write for a co 


y to 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
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THE WORLD-FAMED 


“ANGELUS” PLAYER-PIANOS 


The glorious possibilities of the ANGELUS have been still further 
enhanced by the introduction of 


The MELODANT 


Patent Expression Device, which gives to the Angelus just that exquisite human- 
like elect and independence of touch which mark the performance of the 
accomplished Pianist. The Melodant accentuates the melody or theme of the 
composition so that it stands out clearly in contrast to the accompaniment, 


The PHRASING LEVER 

(Patented), the marvellous device controlling every variation of tempo, pre- 
serving the true character of the music, and admitting of rhythmic variations 
which give a distinctive character to the performance. 


The ARTISTYLE 


(Patented), the guide to musical rendition, incorporates into ONE LINE the 
variations of tempo, touch, and expression, giving to the performer a constant 
source of information regarding the correct interpretation of a composition. The 


ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD PLAYER-PIANO 


combines all the greatest features of two world-renowned instruments in one 
The result is unrivalled touch, tone, and expression, with the maximum 















case. 





Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 44. 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL, 


Dept. 44, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 233 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 










AN EVENT OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 





Srory & Triaas, of 152 to 156 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C., are offering the whole 
of their enormous Stock of Antique, Superior 
Second-hand and Modern Furniture at reduc- 
tions which will effect a saving to the 
purchaser of from 15% to 650%. For 
reasons, see Sale Catalogue containing 1000 
Bargains. 










WRITE FOR A COPY AT ONCE. 


STORY & TRIGGS. 


ONLY ADDRESS: 
152 to 156 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 
Near St. Paul’s and Blackfriars Station. 








LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 







By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King, 









THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


MURRAY’S SEEDS. 
Interesting Catalogue (S90) free. 
SEEDS have a World-wide reputation for purity. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS are unequalled for Productiveness. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS are extremely reasonable. 
JAMES MURRAY and SONS, 
Seed and Bulb Growers, DEPTFORD, LONDON, SE. 






MURRAY’S 









HAMPTONS 


DECORA 
AND CA 


New Designs for the coming 
Spring now on view. 








Ss 
Ss 





TION 
RPET 






Please Write for Patterns, sent free— 
also Suggestive Schemes and Estimates. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 








Hampton & Sons, Ltd., have no connection whatsoever 








with any other furnishing house. 


of reliability. The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of other eminent makers. | 







ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,009. 





Chairman: 
LORD ROTHSCHILD, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


Right Hon. G.C.V.O. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Dutles, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—-Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax Is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s incomo which Is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 


and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to auy of the 
Company's Oilfices or Agents, ROBBER? LEWIS, General Manager. 
30 H.P. 6 Cyl. 


NOISELESS 


NAPIER NAPIER 
NAPIER NAPIER 





CHASSIS PRICE £545. 


SATISFIED USERS: 
H.R.H. Crown Prince of Siam. 
Lionel! de Rothschild, Esq. 


Earl of Portsmouth, 
Lady Lampson. 


Write for Catalogue. 


British . S. F. EDGE (1907) Ltd., . THREE YEARS’ 
BUILT * 14 New Burlington St., London, W. * GUARANTEE. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 
Preserves the Hair. 
Peautifies the Hair. 
Preveats Scurf aud Baldness. 
Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold 
ROWLAND'S, 67 Harros Ganpes, Li 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. | 
ORIENT CRUISES TO SUNNY LANDS. 


by Stores, Chemists, and 
NDON, 


By the 88. ‘ORMUZ,’ 6,465 tons Register, 
ALGERIA From MARSEILLES - 
SPAIN 9th April to 22nd April. 
MOROCCO By the 8S. ‘OTRANTO,’ 12,124 tons Register. 
BALEARIC ISLANDS | From LONDON— 
GIBRALTAR 13th to With May. 
PORTUGAL . 


FARTS from 13 to 55 Guineas 


EASTER.—15 DAY TOUR 
To GIBRALTAR and MARSEILLES and back. 
Leaving LONDON by 88. ‘ORVIETO,’ 12,159 tons, 18th March, 
Returning by 68. ‘OSTERLEY,’ 12,129 tons, due London Ist April, 
{P. GREEN & CO. 
| ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., 
or to the West End Branch Office, 28 Cockepur Street, 8.W. 


Fenchurch Avenu 
aondon, 


2, 
Managers— ~~ 


J 


(To Old Etonians and Others.)— 


RITISH COLUMBIA. 


J Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to Ww? For 


full particulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Maenaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G. H, 
Hallam, Eaq., “‘ Ortygia,"’ Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


i 


OR SALE.—PERTHSHIRE, STRATHYRE— 


*Immeriach,”” Desirable Villa near station for Sale. Two public, 5 bed 


rooms, servants’ rooms; large garden. Latest sanitary conveniences. Beautiful 
healthy na. 
£750. i0 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVERS, 54 Pall Mall East, S.W. 28rua ANNUAL EXHIBI- 


Ground burdens only 58. Price to ensure speedy sale about 
WwM., T MSON and SON, Solicitors, Callander. 





Admission 1s. 
w P, D. STEBBING, Secretary. 


TION NOW OPEN, 1046. 
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RT UNION OF LONDON, 
112 —-, Ry 
By Royal C ~~. 
Parsipext—The Earl a * PLYMOUTH 
The FIRST PRIZE in the Society’s Annual Drawing on the 28th April will 
be the important and valuable — one. entitled 


b: 
GEORGE WETHERBEE, R.0.1. 
(dimensions of canvas 36in. by 29in. —" This picture is now on view at the 
Society's Gallery, 112 Strand, W.C., be seen on presentation of visiting 
card between the hours of ten and omy (on Saturdays from ten to one). 








fEPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Beseves OF SWANSEA. 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 


The Swansea Local Education Authority invite applications for the Principal- 
ship of the Swansea bop pa College. 
C Gomeunsing salary £500 annum. 
———- endorsed “‘ Principal,’ 
together with copies of testimonials, shoul 
than Monday, the 2lst March, 1910. 
Applicants are requested to "state the earliest date they would be prepared to 
take up the duties. 
Further particulars, if desired, can be obtained from 
WM. JAMES, Secretary. 
The Technécal College, Swansea, 18th February, 1910. 


bm pw qualifications, and experience, 
reach the undersigned not later 





pockLineTon SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 
APPOINTMENT OF I OF HEAD-MASTER. 


There will be a Vacancy for a Head-Master of the above School at the end of 
the Midsummer Term. Applicants must have graduated in Classical Honours 
at one of the Universities in Great Britain. 

Boys from this School have for many years past distinguished themselves at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

The remuneration will be made up of a fixed salary and capitation fees, 
fruaran to amount together to not less than £500 per annum, and also 
Loard and residence in the Head-Master's house 

Applications should be sent not later than the 3lst March, 1910, ee 
by not more than three recent testimonials, to 

THOMAS ROBSON 
Pocklington, York. Clerk to the a 


E DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Mr. Carter having resigned the a of the Edinburgh 
Academy, on his gene as Head-Mas 


ord Grammar School, 
the DIRECTORS are pre 





of Bedf 
to RECEIVE RPPLICATIONS for the vacant 
—- The salary is £1, with Capitation Grant.—Intending Candidates are 
uested to communicate ‘without elay with Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, 
, Clerk and Treasurer to the Directors, 6 North St. David Street, Edin- 
Some from whom particulars may be obtained, and with whom Applications 


CTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


SPECIAL FELLOWSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, AND 
OPEN TO GRADUATES OF ANY BRITISH UNIVERSITY. sans 
OTHER DULY QUALIFIED PERSON 


JOHN yy a FELLOWSHIP IN PHYSICS, £125 
for One or Two £125 per annum, tenable 
vos — FELLOWSHIP IN ENGINEERING. £120 for One, 


Three 
HONORARY rr FELLOWSHIPS. Tenable for One or T 
ears, excusing all F: wo 


; ha STU DENTSHIPS, Conferring the privilege of a reductio 


of Fee 

STUDENTSHIP IN a pone re spe for Two Years. 
year, and £120 for the second which must be spent in Russia. 

GARTSIDE SCHOLARSH PS IN INDUSTRY ND COMMERCE. About 
Three Scholarships, tenable for Two Years. £80 each for the first year, which 
must be spent at the University, and £150 to £250 for the second year, which 
must be spent abroad. ’ 

ASHBY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. (Diseases of Children.) Leese. 

ROBERT PLATT ZOOLOGICAL — BOTANICAL SCHOLARSHT 
= per annum, tenable for One or Twa, 

BERT PLATT PHYSIOLOGICAL Si SCHOLARSHIPS, Two, each of 

an *r annum, tenable for Two Years. 

ENTRANCE a IN MEDICINE. Two, each of the value of 
yo | will be awarded ae for proficiency in Arts or Science Subjects, 

»plication to be made b ‘EMBER Ist. 

ESEARCH DEGRE $ on been instituted by the University which, 
subject to me — Regulations, are open to Graduates or persons who 
have passed t gree Examinations of other ; caesores Universities, and, 
under certain poh ng to Candidates not so quali 

For further particulars and full list of Fellowships and Scholarships refer to 
the University Calendar, or apply to THE REGISTRAR, the Dniversity, 


Manchester. 
‘ m AND “HOLT” SCHOLARSHIPS. 
GRAY’S INN, LONDON, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an EXAMINATION for these 
Scholarships will be held in Gray's Inn Hall on the 24th and 25th of May, 1910, 
commencing at Ten o’clock a.m. precisely, 

These Scholarships are of the yearly value of £45 and £10 respectively, and 
are tenable for two years. They are open to every Student who, on the day of 
Examination, shall have been a Member of Gray’s Inn for not more t 
twelve terms, and who shall have kept every term since his admission, inclusive 
of that in or before —- he 8 have been admitted. Provided that a 
Student who has shall not be allowed to compete a 
second time, and that no “student shall be allowed to compete for the 
Scholarship more than twice. 

No Student will be eligible for a Scholarship who is over twenty-five years of 
age on the first day of the Examination. 

In the Examination for the Scholarships there will be set three papers of 
qomiees on the Law and History of the Constitution and the History of 

nglish Law. 

Candidates will also be mtd wi to write a short Essay upon one of two or 
more selected topics connec with the Law and History of the Constitution 
or the History of English 

Notice of intention to ) A should be signified to the undersigned not 
later than May 13th, 1910, 

D. W. DOUTHWAITE, 


Under- ler-Treasurer, Gray's 8 sTnn, 


Two, or 


£40 for the first 











and Testimonials must be lodged not later than 3lst March. 
NLECKHEATON SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


SENIOR MISTRESS REQUIRED, with a Degree or its equivalent in 
Modern Languages. Adequate Secondary School experience essential, 
£170, Duties to commence in September.—Forms of application, to be obtain 
{rom the Clerk, must be forwarded, together with copies of three testimonials, 
not later than March 2ist, 1910, to JOHN H. LINFIELD, Clerk to the 
Governors, Town Hall, Cleckheat Ny 


YT. HILDA’S HALL, OXFORD — 
\) The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS. for the post of HISTORY 
TUTOR, to be filled by October. Candidates should forward copies of three 
‘Testimonials and the names of two References before April 18th to the Local 
Secretary, Mrs. WELLS (1 Norham Gardens, Oxford), from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


HITEHAVEN COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED on May 4th, an ASSISTANT- MASTER fe ——_— and 
FRENCH. Commencing * salary £140, non-r the 
HEAD-MASTER before March 14th. 


(‘ERMAN LADY, 28 y ears, Public School experience, 
3rd. 
» Be 

















J DESIRES HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENT, April 7th to Ma 
Coaching with elder girls preferred. Excellent references.—. —Arrly aad 
Box 404, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 


MBES., LIONEL DUGDALE wishes to RECOMMEND 

ified MASSEUSE as MAID-ATTENDANT to delicate we 
LADY or CHILD. Very bright and attentive and most successful. Wou 
take long or short engagement.— Apply in first instance direct to Mrs, LIONEL 
DUGDALE, Crathorne Hall, Yarm, Yorks. 


Oa M.A., of ten years’ standing, First Class 
Honours, DESIRES suitable APPOINTMENT, Secretarial or otherwise. 
—Apply, Box 405, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, reet, Strand, London, W.C. 


JANGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 











1; Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
t. aa om WG .—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtou Street, Strand, 
Lon on, C. 


rf\O PAKENTS and GUARDIANS. —KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for A FEW 
YOUNG a ne of good education and manners. No premium 
required. of Indentures, 4 years.— Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, I Kynock,  Témited, Witton, Birming 











EDFORD. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORE — BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Three Entrance aeehetiies (one in Arts and two in Science) will be offered 
for competition in JUNE next, viz. :— 
lilt-Courtauld in Arts, value £30 a year, for three years, 
Pfeiffer in Science, value £50a year, for three years. 
Heury Tate in Science, value a year, for three years. 
_ Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
THE OAKS, BEHRENS ESTATE, FALLOWFIELD. 

The Hal! will be REMOVED next Session entirely to this address. A new 

wing I by opeved, and the Hall will accommodate 62 be 


sone he study-b to 30 
few b an saree ‘board. —Applications to the aEDEN, 
at above hg 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


( RowBoRoUGH, SUSSEX. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 6 to 14. 
Careful education. Home comforts, Resident hospital-trained nurse, 
For Prospectus write PRINCIPALS, Hockstead, Crowborough. 


K ELLFIEL D, RIPON, 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews), 
Modern education. Splendid record of health. — 4 grounds, gravel soil, 
Two Scholarships awarded annual 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYN DHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Princi 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Educati 
on meee lines. Special attention given to , Music, and Painting. 
aE for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


mel HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa 

i on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

rail from Live: 1. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

k e Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. ‘Telephone : 381 Liscard, 


ORTHLANDS, LONDONDERRY.—NORTHLANDS 
SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIFERY, organised by the Principals of Victoria 

igh School, offers unique advan‘ for the Training of the Daughters of 
Gentlemen in House Management; Diploma f= “Department of Technical 
Instruction ; other Subjects can be for. de ae ny SECRETARY, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS Cco., LTD, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIR 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; H ead-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD ED (formerly 
Prospectus on mm to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


S FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
’ Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 


SPRING TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2isr. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—De 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’ H hters oi 
Children wit parents — Residen t trained Nurse. Dets 
from sea.—F —ForlI pectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


\1HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY XX ROBINSON, M.A. yy — (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


T. ANDREWS UaD IVERSITY D DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 


‘or Prospectus, to te SECHETARY. 1 L.A. Scheme, niversity, 
St. Andrews, NB spely isk ae ~ 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
C TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
i by the Board = a by the 2 
versity Delegacy for condary raining, an 
meat the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate.. Fees for the Course from £65, 
eet of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 


There is a Loan Fund. 
aT. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
S ‘ Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL ihinacinih ad 
-Mi ss of the Girls’ Grammar ool, Leeds, and Princi 
(late Saban the Cambri Training Coen, F dent 
TRAINING COLLEGE for Secon eachers. Preparation for 
a) the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s.aterm. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s. a term, 
’ Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
tuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 

AC.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 2S 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to Free 
Tuition for two years. Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Soret ten PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 











President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals — A. 
EXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Ph siolosy, Hygiere, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, aw ed to sful student Schools and Colleg 
gupplied with qualified teachers. 

LTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a « course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 

ird, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, Hon, and Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M , Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


| ge EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY: 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium te Cubicles, key, Tennis» 
Refisthing, beantifal climate; guest alvamtnace tes tensiee’ Wrench: 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


Bresowares HALL WORTHING, 


with my Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. cial 
_atrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRI N. 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
4 (with University Honours) receives a few Girls of good social position 
desiring to study Special Subjects, attend Lectures and Concerts, —<¥ to see 
London. Preparation for Foreign Travel. Home comforte,—Miss ELLEN 
FARNELL, 13 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 


x ° 
QWAsAGE — LEESON HOUSE.—High-class modern 
School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. 300 ft. above sea level, in exclusive 
rounds of 42 acres. Careful physical culture and plenty of outdoor life. 
xcellent sea-bathing. Resident B.A. and Foreign Mistresses.—Particulars 
from HEAD-MISTRESS, 


yYUEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E~— 
Principals : Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
—— rate ,) rt! for | a po of Sannee. 
} » Specially built for a ool, 0} . Large Playing-fields 
und Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Selmeiee. uve 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 


SPRING TERM, JANUARY 25rm ro APRIL &rn. 


TUDOR HALL 8S CHO OL, 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
(For over 50 years at Forest Hill, 8.E.) 
Principal--Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
Advanced Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


tet 


(SROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thorough! 
= education. Sg attention to development of character.—Principal : 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).— Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


H{ANDHEAD. — GIRLS PREPARATORY HOME 
the tae pene eu playground and gardens, Opens September under 
part for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A, Oxon., late Principal 
ee ee, 
























































NTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
“eran & book by one who cured himself after sufferi forty years, 
er AMEE EEING, TS TREATMENT, J AND REMINISCENCES PA 
: ute, 0st- .— B 5 ¥ Tarrango 
Willesden Lane, Resndesbuny, N.W. P = “ 





(HE HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN. 

_ LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 

ees DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for special treatment, 

by pom hp home. Be medical supervision. Education undertaken 
verness,— i 

Brockiicld, W ieee particulars from Mise BEATRICE WICKINS, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £30 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition in July next. EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will be 
awarded at the same time. 
_ Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE %h and 10th, 

1910, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior Platt) 

of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 

boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 
House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be 

from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


G LENALMOND.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1910.— 

The Examination will be held on July 6th and 7th. Several Open 
Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £20) will be offered. Also Three Clerical 
Scholarships of £55 (for Sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy) and probably three 
Clerical Exhibitions of £40. Age limit fifteen (on September 30th, 1910),— 
For further information apply to the Warden (Rev. Canon HYSLOP), Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) 

on JUNE 15th to 17th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 

Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 

out extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


,AKHAM SOHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 2Qyp, 23xp. 

















Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
‘1 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 


FOUB ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition on 
TUESDAY, April 5th, 1910. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1910. Ten or more open to Competition, value from 
£235 to £100 a year. Alsoa Scholarship for Army candidates,—Particula # wd 
~~ from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, C if on, 
ristol. 


RrYpA L MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
For further particulars ayply to HEAD-MASTER. “ 


HK PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories are now open, and the new Gymnasium and Music 
Rooms will be opened next term.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


T OSSALL SCHOOL —Some TWELVE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS (Senior and Junior), value from 60 guineas down- 

wards, will be awarded by examination, beginning March 15th, 1910. Boys 

examined at Rossall and London.—Apply The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


LANODOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School, Moderate fees, Healthy country, Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S 
SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging in value from £20 to £50) will begin at 9 a.m. 
on TUESDAY, June 7th.—For further particulars apply to Rev, R. D, BUD 
WORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leavin, ory ~ to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, APRIL léru, 1010, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


BBOTS HOLM EB 

(DR. REDDIE), ROCESTER, DERBYSHIRE. Twenty years’ succees- 
ful trial given to reforms now urged by chief authorities on Public School 
education. For boys 10 to 18. Prepares for Universities and Technical Colleges, 
No competitive examinations. Beautiful school estate, 183 acres. Hygienic life. 


ELSTED SCHO OL. 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20, 
FOUR HOUSE EXHIBITIONS. 
Examination begins TUESDAY, March 15th. 
Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER,. 


UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 
Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully equipped science laboratories, 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range. 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (scparate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £00 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST, SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS. SEPARATE JUNIOR HOUSE. NEXT TEKM BEGINS 
MAY 4th.—D. E, NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
mtry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. _ 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough systematic 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
observe, and use their hands, Religious diff h bly respected 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible, care of delicate boys, 
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EIGWELUSCHOOL, 282%... PATONS, LIS OF SCHOOLS AND qoTOm 


Chairman 
C.V.0., M.P. SUMMER TERM will CO’ 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 13ra. 
Pew wy will be opened in September.—Apply to Re 


CE on MAY 4ra. EXAMI- 
Fg A Dini Hall and 
v. Canon SWALLOW, 








PzSPONsIONS, CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS, &. 
Mr. WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A. (ist Class Honours), COACHES for 
above and other Exams. Moderate te charges.—Address, Thurlow Road, 


Hampstead. 
HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 


perticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


OR BOYS OF 10 YEARS OLD AND UNDER. 
£0. The Red House School Scholarship. £50. 
The Examination for tke the above (usual fee £100) will My held at the School 


at 2 p.m. on A Ist next. 
Marston Moor, York. 











G. C. LEMPRIERE, B.A. (Radley and Oxford). 


BIVATE TURFION. —Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or achionte’ 4 8 (7 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds; 
cricket & hockey. hial Debating Society. French &German. University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 and under, open to Boys under 15 

on oa lst, will be hehd on JULY 12th and following days. ~taie HEAD- 
R, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


EWES.—Mr. C. W. PERFECT, B.A.Lond., PREPARES 
BOYS between 73 ond 14 years of i for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
ROYAL NAVY.—For Prosp apply School, Lewes. 




















—— 


FOREIGN. 


TEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. yeegasetion for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if Holiday pupils received,— 
Address : SRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or u = — in her Chalet 
— Diep, Conversational French pay +. pecial facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, and joloncellay Sketching, Art 
lasses, German. Opportunities Py a form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of making. 
Direct service twice daily with England. —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 


=. —MARTYAMI, 43 Rue du Ranelagh. —EDUCA- 

TIONAL HOME for a few GIRLS who wish to perfect themselves in 
French, Music, Art, &c., and at the same time enjoy a comfortable home-life. 
French’ conversation rapidly acquired. Paris visited, under the guidance of 
experienced Professors. ‘Tennis. Numerous excursions. Bath. Electricity. 
Beginning of term: April lst.—Mademoiselle BARRIER will be in England at 
the end of March to interview parents. 


Paris. —Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
ken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 


Docteur Blanche, Paris. 

pars. — Mesdemoiselles BELPIERRE  (diplomées) 
RECEIVE a FEW PAYING GUESTS who wish to find a pleasant 

home in Paris, and to study the Language, Art, Music, &. Only French 

‘Fra Sorbonne.” 85 Boulevard St. Michel, close to “Le Luxembourg,” 

“La Sorbonne. 


EAR PARIS 

HOME LIFE for FIFTEEN GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 

DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Chatou (S.-et-O.) 


BR OARD-RESIDENCE 














(on high ground). 





in a French famil y offering 
exceptional facilities for acquiring the reparation for 
examinations, &c. Inclusive terms. nglish a extending over 
twenty years.—Miles. POGNON, 8 Rue Bucaille, Honfleur, Calvados, France. 





FMHURINGIA, GERMANY.—Friulein MARIE SEY- 

FARTH, Palais Augustenburg, Gotha, OFFERS BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE for £5 p.m. Private Sitting-room for families included. German 
taught on modern methods. Beautiful scenery; dry, bracing climate. Late 
dinner. Conservatorium of Music for 7 gns. p.a. English Church. English 
references. Large Libraries. Fishing; Tennis. Good bicycling roads into 
the mountains, 


AUS WALDFRIEDEN,” HOLZKIRCH on QUEIS 
(SILESTA). 

Artistic HOME and refined family life for a limited number of LADIES. 
North ayy a spoken. Music, Ginging, Art by first-class musicians and 
artists. hours by rail to Dresden eautifully situated in the famous 
“Valley 2 the Queis’’ at the foot of the mountains, ee a 
Mountain trips and winter sports. eeenees given and requ 

Cy acta, see to the Principal, Frau A. DEVENTER. VON KUNOW; 
or ‘clo J.P aton, 143 Cus a Street, London. 











& ERMANY. —HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 

J RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial German and 
French. Villa on banks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling,— 
Write Herr OBERLEHRER, Niessen Remperhof, Coblentz, Germany. 


{WITZERLAND.—LA CRAUS AY, above VEVEY.— 
b MLLES. BOREL and REYMOND (with English experience) RECEIVE 
about 12 GIRLS as Pupils for Languages and General Culture. Special care 
given to Health-games and Outdoor Life. garden ; charming situation. 
—Apply to PRINCIPALS for  Pecayoctus. 





The QUEEN: “ This work has now for many years ocou, 
position amongst books of ite kind.” Pied & foremost 


STANDARD: “A useful comaSatien that has fought its way to 
an accurate 4 in their ch 7 to the front as 
JOURNAL OF UCATION: — fy 
increases eac’ 
TORKSHIRE PC POST. the 
established it as a safe guide to schools. Past have 
mL “The work is too weil known to need either description or 


endation 
rOSTAMFORD MERCURY: “Tn its ue circulati 
maintains its foremost position amo ngst books of ite ki ay other respects, it 
ne Maintains its foremost position am 


SOUTH WALES DAILY NEWS: 
WESTERN DAiLY PRESS: “E since i 
‘Ever its first i ; 
looked wu The LADY as the standard of its subject.” Publication it has been 


DY: “ With ‘ Paton’s List’ increasing bulk keeps time with increasing 
Popo. TH a GAseres: — E a most useful publication, particularly for 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: cr Parents who consult the boo 
0 Co 
«ase ab tin nha ike etek vao ome td nt 
E. : “The t who cannot 
suit his offspring, of either sex, in these profusely illustra " Fat 8 


to 
° ‘J. and J. PATON, EDUCATIONAL AGuete, 
148 CANNON STREET, L LONDON, E.C. 


GcCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD ix 

Messrs. J. a} PATON, tee intimate ledge 

. and J, an 

the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS S*in this pore = 
Continent, will be leased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full culars of 
of popil the a nante. en writing 

of the fees to wid pias —o 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp, 








fC Bat eal 
London EC, Telephones 5058 Centra”? Cannon Stress, 
CHOOLS and TUTORBS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of harge 
to = +7 pee particulars of their sequinteneete (locality desired, 


fees, 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish. 
ments for boys and ard at home and al many of which they 


have 
1@ OX OXFORD a tReEr, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN (TEACHERS, 
Under th be aaa Co tc appointed ty tt T h 
nder the managemen a Comm appoin the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’” A of Assistant- 
istresses, and Welsh County Schools mmm mon 
The Agen has been established for the purpose of enabli 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY Cost. All fees have 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working ex 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 
Saturda; ys, ll a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2to3p.m. 


When possible special a por bert should be arran 
- Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of 
SC OLASTIC pa DE. tant ters, Mistresses, 
SCHOLASTIG AGENCY CO., 
(Gatsby and Brownz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, Ww. 
1567 GERRARD. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


of the Schools, and every informa 
Parents FREE OF CHARGE. 








Teachers to 
erefore been 
— 











Poaer 
Tel 











ton “0 lied to, referred, d te ‘ak f 
ages, and approxima‘ school fees 
Seuired. -" UNIVE Rstry —_— GENCY, 122 Regent 


___— Street, W. Establish 


O INVALIDS. — La OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING Suetpens. PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside -— Bix of charge with full Cy —MEDICAL, &., 
ASSOCIATION, , 22 Craven Street, Trafal, iss (Gerrard). W.c, Telegraphic 





atin:  Teifooae London.” Telephone Ho. 1854 


APPEALS. id 
| tA ORPHAN “ASYLUM, WANSTEAD— 


This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 
CHILDREN, the orphans of persons once in prosperity. They are admitted 
at tho very earliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and educated 
until 15 Fay old. 

The Next ELECTION will take place in MAY. Apply to the Secretary for 
forms of nomination without delay, as the list will close on the 24th inst. 
IMMEDIATE AND INCREASED SUPPORT IS NEEDED. 
Annual Subscriptions for one vote at each election, 10s. 6d, Life Subscription 
for one vote at each election, 5s. 
JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., Secy. and Supt, 














63 Ludgate Hi Hill, .E.C. Comn 
NATION! AL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey, 


Founded 1819 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion. President: His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman : Sir 
Thomas Skewes-Cox J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, al LEGACIES 
are MUCH NEED! D. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 
16 St. James's Street, 8.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the he Orphanage._ 


JMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTI "TIONS u tly REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY ASUBER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, Ww W.C. 








—_F2F 




















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
232 VU@GATPIO . 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S, ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 
| ata eee TROY, GREECE, ITALY, 


SECRETARY, Cruising Company, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Ga Gardens, London, N.W, N.W, 
RIVATE TOURS for GENTLE WOMEN and GENTLE- 
MEN.—March 23, One Month, ITALY (NAPLES, CAPRI, SORRENTO, 
FLORENCE, VENICE, &e. ; Easter in Rome). April 29, ITALIAN LAKES, 
June ae HOLLAND. June 24, DOLOMITES. Inclusive terms. References ex 
—Progr from Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Bd., Anerley, London. 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


MOUTH. HYDRO Visitors enjoy. every 

Annee ort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
Jj Bleetricity. Resident physician (M-D.) 

 ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

F ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 

Packs, Inbalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 


2. ed 10 years. Tel.: 4858 Central. Educated, 
pnem W.C. | Estalnced Workers supplied, Advice on TRAINING a 


Special ant NPO MATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply brennan 


YPEWRITIN G WANTED. 
erred. Terms, 10d. lg en sonia, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICI OLSON 13 3 Lloyd Square, Lon 
\PILE PS Y. —TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and oquipget | pr Ge = of a oe & from n Epilepsy. 
Rapeseed Sten Tennis | Cricket, Bowls, a - - W. “Gniszwoos, 
2 3 Exchange | Street East, Liverpool. 
YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition). A 
Mo. La Fs we eet from those who appreciate really 
BERRIES, 31b., da; Pb Ib. 7s. 6d. ; ARILAGE PAID. 
PRESB oud, 4 rib. more. S and t 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 7 The Fy Tower Hin, E.C. 


T° WIDOWS, LEGATEES, EXECUTORS, 




















ND OTHER 


You receive So fullest wine o Antique and Modern Silver Family Plate, 
Old Sheffield Pla Jewellery of every description, Diamonds, 
Pearls, and Anti joe several qt. the old-estab firm of R. D. and 
J. B. FRASER, 0. 24), Gold and Silversmiths, Princes Street, 

ich, Estd. ist, 
ire give the highest prices in cash, or make the most liberal offers, 
_ Rela. : Capital and Counties Bank. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you ~ y * .- sal. Most liberal offers by the t 

firm in the World.—R. D. an ASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, | Established 1883, y 7 ++ Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value oom apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, = of Rie Oftoee. buyers. If 
forwarded by post, wiles Jad return, or offer made.— 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 0 years. 


USIC AT ON CE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 
Be promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
postage. Any publication, British or F. ostly by return, 
4. 3 PREE.- URDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, } Oxford. Street, W.; 

City Clute Pit Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.( GC. +: and Branches, 

















OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on America, 
Coloured Engravings, Autograph Letters, &c. Any quantity for immediate cash, 
i sent any distance.  TECTOR'S S¢ GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS thereon 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY ey . SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Laveaster Place, Strand, 
Established 1835. oe (Paid up) » 2300, 000. 





THE “NATIONAL SERVICE : LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
CBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, nag t im ewe the moral and 
physical condition of the poate Brin ng about the 
adoption of Universal Military -~t a ome Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIP ron. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 s. 4. a 
on, Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O| Members a ee 16 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon, Vice-Presidents wo &§ ° 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 0| and Journal .. 050 
The Subscription of Ladies and siesens of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 6.W. 


NORWAY, 4 SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES 


BY 
R.M.S.P. ‘AVON’ (tw. sc. 11,078 tons) 
woome S00, from GRIMSBY and LEITH, 
JULY 1, 16, and 30 and AUGUST 13. 
CHRISTIANIA. Cruises of 13 days and upwards from £1 a day, 


RM.S.P.—-THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
___lendon: +18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2, MALTED FOOD No. 8, 
From birth to3months. From 8 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in roviding nourishment suited to the growing 
digestive yarere 0 of young Stente oom birth yas free from dangerous 
and Digestive 

especially 











erms. These Foods safeguard children Diarrhoea 
Toubles so - 2, caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, 
in hot weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON, 








WEDDING GIFTS IN 


ELKINGTON 
PLATE 


Wear Like Silver for Fifty Years. 












ELKINGTON & CO. invite inspection of the 
FINEST SHOW ROOMS IN LONDON. 






DEPARTMENTS— 
Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, Silverware, 
Elkington Plate, Dressing Bags, Suit 
Cases, Bronzes, Antique Silver, Old 
Sheffield Plate. 













PRICES THAT CAN ONLY BE OFFERED BY 
THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS. 








Catalogues free. Selections on approval, 











ELKINGTON #*,.o°% 


L ’ 
22 Regent St., S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 














(Below Piccadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 
BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 
MANCHESTER CALCUTTA MONTREAL BUENOS AYRES 

RANGOON MADRID 













WARINGS 


Unique throughout the world 






for superiority of design and 





for excellence of manufacture. 






Write for Catalogues, sent post-free. 


WARING & GILLOW, Ld., 164-180 Oxford St., W. 


By Special Appointment to H.M. the KING. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd. 
Furniture. 
Carpets. 
Overmantels. 


Large Stocks. Low Prices. Artistic Designs. 
Catalogues FREE. 
238-: ~241 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST, The bottle in the blue check wrapper is Adame’a, 
“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 


ADAMS'S 3S. sge Ss 
FURNITURE 


Purn s, Pate 

Leather oll Chats’ -_. a Bodies, 

and all Varnished & Enamelled s. P ©] L ! s H. 
___ MADE aT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS..... £70,000,000. 








































OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E, 
Howarth, F.Z.5., = te plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
-R.S., and Canon Kiuton Jacques, B.D, 


Recommended b Woodward, F 
Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4. POWAETH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheflield. 
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The Scottish - = 
Widows’ Fund Life 


Assurance Society 


ESTABLISHED 1815 





Sum=nary of Report for the Year 1909 


NEW BUSINESS. 


$,086 Policies were issued for Assur- 
ances amounting, after deduction 


of Sums Re-assured, to : - £2,082,794 3 8 


This is the fargest amount of Net New 
Assurances effected in any one year 
in the History of the Society. 


INCOME. 


The Net Premium Revenue for the 
year was - e . - £1,234,0838 6 3 


The Total Income for the year was - 2,163,633 3 9 


CLAIMS. 
The Claims of the year amounted to - £1,364,105 14 6 


ACCOUNTS. 


The Accumulated Funds now stand 
at ° - - - : £19,550,615 O O 


The average rate of interest realised 
during the year, subject to Income 
Tax, was £4 1s. 9d. per cent.; the 
Total Expenses, including the 
special outlays connected with 
the Septennial Valuation as at 
31st December, 1908, were 
£11 2s. 10d. per cent. on the 
premium Revenue. 


The Total Amount paid as Claims 
by the Society isover - £36,000,000 0 0 





The Society transacts all classes of Life Assurance and 
Annuity Business on the most favourable terms. Pro- 
spectuses giving full information regarding the Society, and 
Quotations for any kind of Life or Annuity Business, will 
be sent immediately on application. 





HEAD OFFICE—EDINBURCH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON : 
28 CORNHILL, E.C., and 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 





Offices or Agencies in all the Principal Towns 
in the United Kingdom. 








THE URBITOR 


An adequate descriptive term for the Urbitor is 4; 
to find. Name it a Weatherproof, and only half of its 
value is indicated. Name it an Overcoat, and its character 
as a Weatherproof is overlooked. 

Whereas :— 

The Urbitor is made from fine wool Coati 
which have been specially woven and proofed by 
Burberrys for two purposes: providing (1) an 
Overcoat which is efficient as a Weatherproof; 
(2) a Weatherproof which has every attribute of 
a smart Overcoat. 


In appearance the Urbitor is an Overcoat; there is 
nothing about it to denote the Waterproof, and— 


The Urbitor is not a Waterproof of the artificially 
ventilated kind; were it so, it would be useless as an 
Overcoat. Yet it does the work required of a Waterproof 
more satisfactorily than do those which are impermeable 
to air and impossible as Overcoats. 


In point of fact :— 


The Urbitor possesses in a marked degree 
the best characteristics of both the Waterproof 
and Overcoat, without any of their attendant 
disqualifications for efficient service in both 
capacities. 


And its Cost is only 63/- 
or with Silk Fittings, 84/-. 
PATTERNS AND FULL PARTICULARS OF 


BURBERRYS Po in'o'o'n 


“There 1s nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Biend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 


. 











Cheques and Money Orders payable to Jonn Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, & 
Joun Baxgr, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tam Posiisner, “ Spectator” Office,1 Welling'on Se 
London, W.C. 








Te 
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ee me, 1010) 
BOOKS FOR LENT. 


A very large stock of Books of Devotion for the 
Lent and Easter seasons, and for use in preparing 
Candidates for Confirmation, is now on view at 
The Times Book Club. These, as also Bibles 
and Prayer-books, are to be had in many special 
styles of binding and at all prices. 


We hope that those who can visit the Book 
Club will ask to be shown the stock. To those 
who cannot do so we will send a list of the more 
important publications which come under the heading 


of this notice. 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 





Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). 
The Largest Book Shop in the World. 


ATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


H 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


MEDOC. 





THE 





“ SPECTATOR.” 


THE 
DANGER MARK. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 6s. 


The story of a Love that prevailed over the 
trials and temptations of Modern Society Life. 





THE NEW NORTH. 
By AGNES DEANS CAMERON. 10s. 64d. net. 
This book tells of the travels of two women through country never before 


visited by white women. A brisk, humorous, and sympathetic book, with 
many amusing anecdotes, and 100 Lilustrations from Original Photographs. 


HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
By ANNIE LEMP KONTA. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 
This volume deals with French literature chronologically from the ‘‘ Oath of 

Strasburg" to Rostand’s “‘ Chantecler."’ It includes the Fables, Chronicles 

and Histories, the Theatre of the Middle Ages, the Miracles and Moralities, 

Lyric and Popular Poetry, the ice, the Poetry and Writers of the XVI, 

and XVII. Centuries, 


ROMANTICISM AND THE ROMANTIC 
MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 


By ROBERT M. WERNAER, Ph.D., Harvard University. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


A comprehensive study of the German Romautie School for the general reader 
and the student. The subjects covered are Romanticism, the Philosophy of 
Romanticism, Classicism, Humanism, the Romantic Mission, Symbolism, the 
Romantic Mood, Romantic Irony, Romantic Conception of Love and Marriage, 
the Renaissance, &c. 





THE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
By A. E. BOSTWICK. 7s. 64. net. 


A book giving the general aims, methods, and tendencies of library work. 
With appendices and full bibliography. 


LEAVES OF CRASS end COMPLETE PROSE WORKS. 
By WALT WHITMAN. 
Popular Edition, with Frontispiece Portrait, complete. Cloth, 
in 2 vols. 5s. net each. 


D. APPLETON & CO., LONDON. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. Pet Deven 

* Bots. 4-Bots, 
Puro BORDEAUY, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dosen Boitles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 99 





[Pstairs and DOWNSTAIRS. 
\ By Miss Tracxrnar. 

The COUNCIL of the M ETROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CLATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 

ANTS is prepared tose dtheabove PAMPHLET, 
re} rinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
poet-free on receipt of two stan ps, or in quantities 
seen rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
~ CRETARY, Central Office, —— House, 
Acer Bridge Read, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
“ scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
Br Asrociation should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
ARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


—_—— 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, Tur OLp CoRNER 
Booxetore (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom- 
field Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 § 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S8.A.; 
BRENTANO, 


Street, THE 
MEsens. 
Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
Washington, D.C.; 
SuspscripTion News Company, 47 Dey 
New York, and 

U.8.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; 
A. Wiison Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Canada; Wm. 
AND Sons, Manning 
Canada; A.T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, 
AMERICAN Booxse Line Deport, Port Said; 


esylvania Avenue, THE 


Street, Taylor Building, 


Chicago, LIBRARY, 
Tur Haroip 
Toronto, Dawson 
Chambers, Toronto, 


Canada; Tur ANGIO- 


and Wm. Dawson AnD Sons, Cape Town, 








Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
axp Gorcu, Mellourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, Weet Ausiratia; 


SIMPsON AND WILLIAMS, 


PricToR AND Com- 
Pany, Dunedin; 
Christchurch; H. BAILLim aNnD CoMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxiey, Auckland ; 
and C. W. Riesy, Adelaide. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

Tor Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


CADBURY’S 


is the ESSENCE of 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


under ideal conditions. 


The 
every day. 


DRINK THE BEST 


beverage for to-day 


“K”" BOOTS 
British built for reliability. 


For nearest Agent write 
“K"’ Boot Manujacturers, Kendal, England, 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS, 
l l | pAYs OR WEG A (tw.ec.) 8,000 tons, Mar. 24. 

OROPESA (tw.se.) 5,%3 tons, April 7, 
FOR « r Return Tickets valid 6 montha, 
£ I 0) Nlustrated Handbook on Application, 
,§ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 
LONDON «5 Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cockspur St. 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications wpon matters of business 


should nor be addressed to the Evrror, but 





to the Pusiisugr, 1 Wellington St., Strand, 
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SEELEY’S NEW BOOKS 


TO ABYSSINIA THROUGH AN 


UNKNOWN LAND. 
By CAPTAIN C. H. STIGAND, F.R.G.S. 
With 36 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 166. net. 


** Captain Stigand speaks with cupertemee and authority on travel 
and sport in British East Africa, and he writes attractively.”—TIMES. 


FIGHTING THE SLAVE-HUNTERS 
IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
By A. J. SWANN. 
With an Introduction by Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G. 
With 45 Illustrations and a Map, 16s. net. 


“By far the best book which has reached me for some time 


Past—every single e contains something of interest.” 
. —" . —VANITY FAIR. 


A TRANSFORMED COLONY. 


Sierra Lconec: its Pro: Peopies, Native Customs, and 
Undeveloped Wealth. 
By T. J. ALLDRIDGE, I.S.O. 
With 66 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

**No one knows the country better than Mr. Alidsiige. The book 
is profusely and beautifully fllustrated.”—DAILY GRAPHIC. 

“*In this admirable account of one of the least known and most 
interesting of our native Colonies the author displays his minute 
and careful knowledge of much that is almost equally strange 
alike in the habits of animals and men.’’—NATION, 


THE NEW ART LIBRARY.—Vol. I. 
Edited by M. H. SPIELMANN & P. G. KONODY. 


THE PRACTICE OF OIL PAINTING 
and of Drawing as Associated with it 
By S. J. SOLOMON, R.A. 

With 80 Illustrations, square crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

** Will prove of inestimable value to all who wish to qporench the 
study of painting from the practical side.”—DAILY MAIL. 


SECOND EDITION. 
AERIAL NAVIGATION OF TO-DAY. 
By CHARLES C. TURNER. With 70 Illustrations, 58. net. 
“An ideal book of its kind.”—BOOKMAN. 


FAMILY NAMES AND THEIR STORY. 
By the Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“*A piquant theme—this most entertaining of volumes.” 
—EVENING STANDARD, 


London: SEELEY & CO., Ltd., 38 Great Russell Street. 


From Mr. Andrew Melrose’s List. 


THE LATEST AND BEST NAPOLEON BOOK. 


IN GREAT DEMAND. 
THE DRAMA OF ST. HELENA. 


(Les Dernicrs Jours de l’Empereur.) 
By PAUL FREMEAUX. 
Translated by ALFRED RIEU, M.A., and the Author. 
With many new Illustrations, Maps, &c., demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Not a ponderous volume, but an exceedingly able 
and interesting one......remarkable judgment and insight.” 





“1 has no fads.’’—(Times Review.) 


THE LAWS OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 
By ALEXANDER BRYCE, M.D., D.P.H.(Camb.) 
Imperial 1émo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ This work is selling rapidiy.” 


DARWINISM AND HUMAN LIFE. 
By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., 
Regius Professor of Natural History, Aberdeen University. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, 5s. net. 





ANDREW MELROSE, 3 York Street, Covent Garden, W.O. 





8vo, 2s., post-free. 
HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL. 
From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORBG. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the only light 
that has been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy.” 





London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 








} OOK BARGAINS.—Singleton’s Dutch and Flemish 
Furniture, numerous illus., 42s., for lls.; Hildebrandt’s Airships Past 
and Present, 10s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Clinch, English Antiquities, 6s. 6d., for 3s. 6d. ; 
Scott’s Autograph Collecting, 5s., for 2s. 6d.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 
42s., for 28s. 6d.; Jane Austen’s Novels, 10 vols., 2ls.; Dr. Garnett’s Inter- 
national Lib Famous Literature, 20 vols., £7, for £2 15s.; Dugdale’s Visita- 
tions of Yorkshire, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Racinet’s Polychromatic Ornament, 52s. 64. ; 
Merpes’ Paris, 42s., for 17s. 6d., 1909; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 
30s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s8., for 2ls.; 1908, 24s.; Rhead’s Staffordshire 
Pots and Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. 100,000 Books in Stock. State wants.— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
| OOKS.—Who’s Who and Year Book, 1909, 2 vols., 4s. 6d., 
cost lls. net; Yellow Book, 13 vols., 42s. Catalogues free. Alwa: 
wauted—Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Phiz; Old 
Sporting Books. List of Wants free. Everything that’s a book supplied, State 
wants.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








ar 
On March 17th The BODLEY HEAD will publish a Novel entitleg 


ACCORDING TO MARIA. 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE. With 10 Illustrations by J. Ww. Gortoy. Price t, 
ACCORDING TO MARIA has all the witty and wise characteristic, 

made THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD 4. refreshing readi hich 
even more, fora story runs through the book, which deals with Mania’ Tt hag 
aspirations. The love-story of Diana—her only child—is woven through at 
chapters dealing with familiar society functions and episodes such as A & 
Calls, At-Homes, Wedding Presents. On Choosing a Church, Charity oo 
Bazaars, The Royal Academy, and Prince’s Skating Rink, M A 
humour pervades the whole book ; indeed, each chapter bubbles over i.e 
fun and amusing cynicism which is associated with the author’s work =o 


a 
LATEST SIX-SHILLING 


NOVELS. 
THE MAGADA By W. M. 
ARGARITA’S SOUL By Ingrah 
ISLAND PROVIDENCE By Frederick = 
ADVENTURES OF AN AD.C. 


By Shelland 
MAURIN THE ILLUSTRIOUS By Jean ——" 


LATEST LIBRARY BOOKS. 
THE WAR IN WEXFORD. _ 


An Account of the Rebellion in the South of Ireland in 1798, tola from 
Original Documents. By H. F. B. WHEELER and A. M. BROADLET 
Authors of “ _—— and the Invasion of England.” With numerous 
Reproductions of Contemporary Portraits and Engravings. Demy 8¥0, 
12s, 6d. net. [Ready March 17th, 


SIMON BOLIVAR ‘Ei Libertador.’ 
A Life of the Chief Leader in the Revolt inst Spain in Vi 
New Granada, eru. By F. LORAINE PETRE, Author a, 
“Napoleon and the Archduke Charles,” &. With 2 Portraits, one ia 
Photogravure, and Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“It is im jal, painstaking, and well-informed, a ful i 
tribution to history? Daily Chronicle, —_——e 
J. FOX, 


THE LIFE OF W. 


Public Teacher and Social Reformer, 1786-1864. By the late RICHARD 

GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. Concluded by EDWARD GARNETT. Withs 

pio Portrait and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 8r, 
ne 


ROBERT HERRICK: 
A Bio hical and Critical Study. By F. W. MOORMAN, 
B.A., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Leeds, With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


[Ready March 2on4, 
UNMUSICAL NEW YORK: 


A Brief Criticism of Triumphs, Failures, and Abuses. By HERMANN 
KLEIN, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


Maria's unconsei, 























JUST PUBLISHED. 


An attractive volume, uniform with “The Charm 
of the English Village,” by the same Authors. 


Large 8vo, handsomely bound in Art Linen, price 7s. 6d. not 


THE MANOR-HOUSES 
OF ENGLAND. 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrated by SYDNEY R. JONES. 


Containing 200 Mlustrations, chiefly Full Pages, from the Artists 
specially prepared Pen-and-Ink Drawings. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece in Photogravure from the Artists 
Water-Colour. 


Contents.—The Origin of the Manor—Evolution and Planning 
—Materials of Construction : Stone, Timber, Brick, Flint, Plaster— 
Exterior Details: Chimneys, Porches and Doors, Windows, Roofs 
and Gables—Interior Details: Mantelpieces and Fireplaces, Stair 
cases, Panelling, Ceilings, Windows—Metalwork: Leadwork, Iron- 
work—Gardens and Surroundings. 

This volume illustrates and describes many of the lesser-known examples ol 
Old Country Houses, for the number and beauty of which Bagland is #1 
markable. Both Text and Illustrations deal with the varied materials of which 
these houses are built, and all the exterior and interior details which combine 
to give them lasting interest and attraction. In the Text are stories of — 
and family history that cluster around the old walls, of secret. bine ee 
tales of war and sentiment which add diversity to the chronicles of the homes 


of England. 

An attempt has been made to outside the beaten track, the oft-trodis 
road, and it ishoped and believed that the volume will give delight to 
whom picturesque old English houses are a never-ending pleasure. 


An Illustrated Frospectus will be sent post-free on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London 
And all Booksellers. 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTT 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphie Address: Booxuen, Lowpow. Codes: Usicope and ABG 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cxnrrat 1515); 

















or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrare 3601), W., LONDON. 
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messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


ON MONDAY NEXT WILL BE PUBLISHED 
GATHORNE HARDY 
FIRST EARL OF CRANBROOK 
A Memoir 
With Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence 
Biited by the Hon. ALFRED E. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


With Portraits and other Tlustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 248, net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 








fis Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to sanction the 
publication of several letters of her late Majesty Queen Victoria, as 
well ag extracts from Lord Cranbrook’s diary containing accounts of 
interviews between Lord Cranbrook and the Queen. Amongst many 
others Mr. Gathorne-Hardy has received permission to publish letters 
of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, the Marquess of Salisbury, the 
Earl of Beaconsfield, Earl Cairns, the Earl of Carnarvon, the Earl of 
Derby, and the Earl of Iddesleigh, amongst statesmen now dead, as well 
as letters from the Earl of Rosebery, Viscount Morley of Blackburn, 
and many others still living. 


The Political History of England. 
THIS NEW VOLUME IS NOW READY. 


Vol. VOI. FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE DEATH OF 
WILLIAM ML (1660-1702). By RICHARD LODGE, M.A., Professor of 
History in the University of Edinburgh. With 2 Maps. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

*,* Vols. L., 11., Uf. IV., V., VIL, VIII., IX., X., XL, and XII. are now 
ready, and Vol. Vi, is in the press. 7s. 6d. net each. 

(The inland postage of each volume is 5d.) 


Foreign Missions. Being a Study of Some 

inciples and Methods in the Expansion of the Christian Church. By 

R. H. MALDEN, M.A., Classical sturer, Selwyn College, Cambridge, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [On Monday neat, 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 


The Blindness of Dr. Gray. By the Very 
Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN, Author of “My New Curate,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 

“ The book is a most interesting addition to the pictures of Irish life which 
this author has drawn so faithfully, and with a simplicity of style that is as 
effective as it is convincing.”’—Daily Mal, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. & MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 


English Poor Law Poliey. By Smyry and 
BEATRICE WEBB. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

“The reform of the Poor Law is one of the most insistent social problems of 
ourtime. The book should be carefully read and studied alike by politicians 
and humanists,”—Daily Express. 


Thesaurusof English Words and Phrases. 
Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
Assist in Literary Composition, By PETER MARK KOGET, M.D., F.R.S, 
Enlarged and Improved, with a full Index, by JOHN LEWIS ROGET. 
Crown 8yo, 9s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


SECOND EDITION, ENTIRELY REWRITTEN. 


Buddhism, Primitive and Present, in 
Magadha and in Ceylon. By REGINALD STEPHEN COPLESTON, 
D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, (Inland postage 6d.) 


Human Personality and its Survival of 
Bodily Death. By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
Original Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 
Abridged Kdition in one volume, 10s. 6d, net. (Inland postage 54.) 


Cleanliness versus Corruption. By Lord 
RONALD SUTHERLAND-GOWER,. With 11 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
paper covers, Gd, 

This isa plea for the more gencral adoption of cremation for human 
ies. 





WORKS BY JULIAN S. CORBETT. 
Drake and the Tudor Navy: witha History 


of the Rise of England as a Maritime Power, With Portraits, Illustrations, 
and Maps, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s, 


The Successors of Drake. With 4 Portraits 


2 Photogravures) and 12 Maps and Plans, 8vo, 2ls. 


England in the Mediterranean: 4 Study of 


the Rise and Influence of British Power within the Straits, 1603-1713. 
“vols. 8vo, 24s, net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


England in the Seven Years’ War. A 


Study in Combined Strategy. With 14 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo, 2ls, 
net. (Inland postage 6d.) 





WORKS BY W. H. WILKINS. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV. With 


Photogravare Reproduction of Romney’s Port of Mrs, Fitzherbert 
and 16 other Portraits, Syo, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


The Love of an Unerowned Queen: 
4 rg Dorothea, Consort of George I., and her Correspondence with 
ee Christopher, Count Konigsmarck, With 24 Portraits and other 

tustrations, 8vo, 12s. Gd. net, (lulend postage 54.) 


Caroline the Illustrious, Queen-Consort of 
mee II., and sometime Queen-Regent: a Study of her Life and 
ime, With 42 Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

(Inland postage 5d.) 





a 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.’s 
Important New Books 





LOUIS THE XVIIIth 


By MARY F. SANDARS 
In gilt cloth, with Illustrations, 16s. net 
“Miss Sandars’s book is in many ways a really admirable study. She has 
concentrated her attention on the central figure, and developed her story 


naturally and in a way which holds the attention and interest of the reader.” 
Westminster Gazette 


A QUEEN AT BAY 


The Story of Maria Cristina and Don Carlos 
By EDWARD B. D’AUVERGNE 


In cloth gilt, with TDlustrations, 16s. net 


“The style of Mr. D’Auvergne’s history is lively. His descriptions of 
rsons and events are full of colour and his judgments intellicent. nd he is 
rst in the field of a remarkable subject, for the study of which he, as a Spanish 
scholar, was better prepared than all but a very few English writers.” Outlook 





OUR BRITISH TREES 
And How to Know Them 
By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH 
In richly gilt cloth, 5s. net, WITH 250 ILLUSTRATIONS 








CHINA AS I SAW IT 
A Woman’s Letters from the Celestial Empire 
By A. S. ROE 
In cloth gilt, 16s. net. With 39 Illustrations, [Ready March 22 








Hutchinson’s New 6s. Novels 








Just Ready 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SHAME OF MOTLEY,” &c. 


ANTHONY WILDING 


By RAFAEL SABATINI 





On Tuesday Next 


A STREET ANGEL 


By E. M. CHANNON 





Ready March 22nd 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ELUSIVE PIM?PERNEL” 
now in its 174th Thousand 


PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT 
By BARONESS ORCZY 





2nd Large Edition at once caiied for 
AN INTERRUPTED 


FRIENDSHIP 
By E. L. VOYNICH 


“The central figure is that Felix Rivarez who is so brilliantly portrayed in 
‘THE GADFLY.’ His personality is always vivid and curiously fascinating. 
Each portrait is drawn with an unforgettable touch ; the intensity, the reality 
of the individual scenes burn themselves into the mind. Powertul, poignant, 
and merciless, ‘An Interrupted Friendship’ is a novel we shail remember.” 

Uuilook 


THE KING OF FOUR CORNERS 
By G. B. BURGIN 


In his new story, “The King of Four Corners,” Mr. G. B. Bargin returns to 
his first loves—the great twin brethren, lkey and “‘ Old Man,’’ not forgetting 
“Miss Wilks,’ the Mule. It isa very humorous yet a touching story. Odette 
Fauvert, the sweet self-sacrificing French Canadienne cf the story, is one of the 
most sympathetic characters Mr. Burgin has drawn from that district of the 
Ottawa Valley which he has practically made his own 





UNDER THE THATCH 
By ALLEN RAINE 
“We believe this to be the last novel by Allen Raine, and so charming a 


Welsh country story is it that it may well stand as fully representative of that 
most pleasant and popular writer's work.”’ Ladies’ Field 











London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Puternoster Row 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books. 


CAMERA ADVENTURES IN THE 
AFRICAN WILDS. 


By A. RADBCLYFFE DUCMORE. 


With over 100 Photographs from Life by the Author. 
1 vol. crown 4to, 30s. net. 

“Hi arkable series of photographs will fascinate 
uieneeee eumtere as no such Solum hae done before 
and, beyond that, it will afford the keenest delight to any 
one, old or young, who loves animais and animal — 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.0. 
2 vols. crown 4to, 36s. net. 
Also an AuvrograpH EpiTion pgs Luxs. 


THE LAND OF THE LION. 
By Dr. W. S. RAINSFORD. 
Fully Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ITALIAN HOURS. 
By HENRY JAMES. 
Illustrated in Colour by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
1 vol. demy 4to, 25s. net. 





THE 


GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By P. A. KROPOTKIN. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


ORPHEUS: 


A Universal History of Religions, 
By Dr. SALOMON REINACH, 
Author of “Apollo.” 1 vol., 8s. 6d. net. 


“A masterpiece, and a book dostined to exert a t 
popular infiuence among cducatcd laymen. We doubt 
whether it would be possibic to find clseewheore a summary 
so convenicnt and so caroful of the latest researches of 
echolarship.”—NATION. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
FIONA MACLEOD (William Sharp) 


Vol I. PHARAIS: Tue Mountain Lovers, 
To be completed in seven vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


on New Novels. 
DPDEVIOUS WAYS. 


By GILBERT CANNAN, Author of “Peter Homunculus.” 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


WHEN NO MAN PURSUETH. 
By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of “ Barbara Rebell,” &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. [Second Impression. 


“She has got a real plot, and knows how to make it 
develop before our cyes. She has written a talc, which, 1! 
venture to think, no one will be able to put down until itis 


road from the firet page to the last.” 
—Mr. Wi. L. COURTNEY, in the DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


iT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 
2 vols., uniform with “Joseph Vance,” “Somehow Good,” and 
“ Alice-for-Short,” crown 8vo, 10s. [Second Impression. 
“Fully three times the length of an average modern novel, and more than 
three times as gocd.'’—Spectator. 


BELLA DONNA. 


By ROBERT HICHENS. 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 63. [Second Impression. 
“One of the Lest novels we have ever read, and quite the best that Mr, 
Hichens has written.’’"—Salurday Leview, 


IN THE WAKE -7. GREEN BANNER 
By EUGENE PAUL METOUR. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“It is all vivid, alive, picturesque.’’"—Times, 


THE SOUTHERNER. 


By NICHOLAS WORTH. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIGHT-FINGERED GENTRY. 


By LUCIANO ZUCCOLI. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


+ “Signor Zuccoli deserves well to be known. Such skill and deftness as he 
bas, such a faculty for striking off a pointed situation, are rare qualities.” 
—Daily News. 











London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 





Mr. Fifield’s Spring List, 1910, 


Mr. Fifield has just published the foliow Books 
his new office at 13 Clifford’s inn, Floot Strece ean” 


ETON UNDER HORNBY. By 0. E. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 
A volume of racy reminiscences and anecdotes by an old Etonian, with 8 


hapte: William Cory, th th: f ** Ionica,”’ th: 

religion, and discipline yeculiar to Eton, a education, 

MY COUNTRY, RIGHT OR WRONG 
By Gustavs Hervé. Translated by Guy Bowman, with a 
Preface by E. Betrort Bax, and 3 Dlustrations. Crown 8yo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 

The first English translati f Hervé's f ti-militarist 
translated pore almost oneny othee ecupenn baaunee, ” work, already 
THE LIFE OF AN ENCLOSED Nun. 

By a Mother Superior. Feoap. 8yo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net, 
ao he f a Cathol of twent 

The autobiograph, ic nun went ’ standing, 
her wend, soaboakine shoal oa in good faith | eb. Catholie wee ia 
view of English convent life. With a Frontispiece Portrait. 
FAREWELL TO POESY, and other Poems, 

By Witu1um H. Davies, Author of “Nature Poems,” “Ths 
Super-Tramp,” &c. Feap.8vo, grey boards, Is. net. Postage 14d, 

Notwithstanding the title of his new book, Mr. Davies is not deserting the 

Muse. Some of his finest work is in this new book. 


SONGS OF THE ARMY OF THE NIGHT. 
By the late Francis Apams. Edited, with a new Biographical 
Note, by H. 8. Saut, and including “The Mass of Christ” 
Crown 8vo, 1s. net; postage 14d. Cloth gilt, 2s. net, 

An entirely new edition of a remarkable book of verse that has been ont of 
print for some time, 


SOCIALISM AND SUPERIOR BRAINS. 
By G. Bernarp SuHaw. Volume 8 of “The Fabian Socialist 
Series.” Wrappers, 6d. net; postage 1d. 4} cloth, 1s. net; 
postage 2d. 

(With a new Portrait of Mr, Shaw, photographed by himself.) 

THE CAMEL AND THE NEEDLE’S EYE. 
By Artuur Ponsonsy, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 
net. Second Edition now ready of this very successful and 
much-discussed book. 

The Manchester Guardian says :—‘‘ This book ought to be in the hands of 
every clergyman and teacher...... It bears on every page testimony to thought 
literally wrung out of concrete experience.” 

The Daily Telegraph says :—“ It is a sincere and interesting attempt to study 
— passion or prejudice the state of mammon worship to which all classes 

ve come. 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 











Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“I should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spectator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which i 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, u 
ie to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price is. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., Londoa. 
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G. K. Chesterton’s New Novel. 


THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 
THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 
THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 


Cloth, 63. Now Ready. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 














To be Published Next Week. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
MRS. SHERWOOD. 


From the Diaries of Captain and Mrs. Sherwood 
(1775-1851). 
Edited by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 16s, net. 

“The Life and Times of Mrs. Sherwood,” which is just ready for publica- 
tion, has the unusual merit of freshness. It shows the reader pictures of 
society under the Georges and William IV., and in the early days of Victoria, 
and of daily private, domestic life, rather than a panorama of famous names; 
though, indeed, famous names are not lacking. 








EDWARD FRASER. 


BELLEROPHON. “"* "Garces °F te 
By EDWARD FRASER, Fully Illustrated, printed on Superfine 


Paper, cloth, 6s. 
“Mr, Fraser has written a stirring an? romantic battle story of the hardest 
fighter of the Flect of Nelson's time. Better than half the stories of adven- 
ture.”"—Yorkshire Post. 


ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


SEEING THE WORLD. 


The Adventures of a Young Mountaineer. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE. With Illustrations in Colour from Draw- 
ings by GorDON Browns, R.I. Cloth, 5s. 

‘Breezy and captivating......An excellent book, well bound, well printed and 

illustrated."’"—Schoolmaster. 


Mrs. CORFIELD. 


FILIO MEO. 


By Mrs. CORFIELD. With Introduction by the BISHOP OF 
LONDON. With Photogravure Frontispiece of Briton Riviére’s 
Picture, “In manus tuas Domine,” cloth, 2s, net. (Postage 3d. 
extra.) 

Words of warning, of comfort, and of inspiration for a boy on first going out 
into the world from home after leaving school. 
“ We hope mothers will be wise enough, not only to get and lend this book 


to their sons, but also endeavour to follow the example so well set them.” 
—Church Times. 











BISHOP G. H. WILKINSON. 
SOME LAWS IN GOD’S 
SPIRITUAL KINGDOM. 


By the Right Rev. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D. Cloth, 5s. net. 
(Postage 4d. extra.) [New Edition, Rerised and Enlarged. 
“God gives us the power to ee from falling back into sinagain. There is 
that law of Day by Day so splendic ly brought out for us by Bishop Wilkinson, 
and you may well read his book again this Lent. It changes life entirely when 
you come to realise this.""—Tuz Bisuor or Loxpox. 





F. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


THE KING’S BUSINESS. 


By F. ARNOLD-FORSTER. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (Postage 4d. extra.) 

“Should not only be in every Church ay and on every priest's shelves, 
but diligently circulated amongst all reading laymen. The style of the book 
is entertaining, there is not a dull page in it, and no words are wasted in mere 
moralizings. Boys who love adventure books will find satisfaction in most of 
the chapters, whilst girls with real interest in life will feel inspired to do 
something.”"—Church Times. 








CANON SANDERSON. 
The LIFE of the WAITING SOUL 
in the INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


By the Rev, R. E. SANDERSON, D.D., Canon Residentiary of 
Chichester. Cloth, 2s. 6d. [10th Edition, Revised. 
a would recommend you a book which I believe to be thoroughly sound, 
which I have read to-day, called ‘The Life of the Waiting Soul, by Dr, 
. derson. You will find there all the sound conclusions which are in...... 
‘ut it seems to me a more balanced statement of the truth.” 
—Brsnor or Loxpon, 





THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 
HYMNS AND POEMS FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN. 


By the COUNTESS OF JERSEY. Oloth, 2s, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London. 








Macmillan’s New Books. 


LORD KELVIN. 


The Life of William Thomson, Baron 
Kelvin of Largs. By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. 
With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ Professor Silvanus Thompson has produced a life 

— will assuredly take its place among the notable biographies of the 





Third Edition, Thoroughiy Revised. 

The Burman: his Life and Notions. 
By SHWAY YOE, Subject of the Great Queen, Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 








Administrative Problems of British 
India. By JOSEPH CHAILLEY, Member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. Translated by Sir WILLIAM MEYER, 
K.C.LE. 8vo, 10s. net. [Next week. 


The Gates of India. Being an Historical 
Narrative. By Colonel Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.1.E., C.B., D.Sc: With Maps, 8vo, 10s. net. 

TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION.— Sir Thomas Holdich’s book shows the 








romance and interest of the land which lies between Persia and India......a work 
which is emphatically one which Englishmen should buy and read.” 

Second Edition, 
A History of the British Army. By the 


Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. First Part.—To the Close of the 
Seven Years’ War. Vol. I, Second Edition. With Maps, 
8vo, 18s. net. 





Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. By 
D. G. HOGARTH, Author of “A Wandering Scholar,” &c. 
With 40 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 
and his Companions. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Hogarth’s — cover a wide area in the Levant, including Greece, 

Asia Minor, Crete, Egypt, and North Africa. 





Shakespeare's Roman Plays and their 
Background. By Professor M. W. MacCALLUM, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 





Papuan Fairy Tales. By Ayyim Ker. Iilus- 
trated, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The many tales which Miss Ker has here collected 
an a valuable and deeply interesting addition to the folk-lore of savage 
peoples.” 


The Human Cobweb. A Romance of Peking. 
By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of “The Forbidden 
Boundary,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PUNCH.—“ Full throughout of the most interesting and entertaining matter. 
eneces Indeed I think I have never read a story of which the local colour was 
more vividly presented; so good is this that the reader emerges as from an 
actual ‘ week-end in picturesque Peking’ for six shillings.” 








ANTI MIAS. An Essay in Isometry. ly 
R. J. WALKER. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 





Physical Science in the Time of Nero. 
Jeing a Translation of the “Quastiones Naturales” of Seneca. 
By JOHN CLARKE, M.A. With Notes on the Treatise by 
Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, K.C.B., Sc.D., &c. 8vo, 10s. net 


The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, 
and other Essays. By HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" The author has a terse way of putting things that 
is frequently epigrammatic, and all who are concerned in working for social 
amelioration—to whatever party they may belong—will find his work deeply 
interesting and suggestive.’ 

The Common Sense of Political Economy 
Including a Study of the Human Basis of Economic Law. By 
PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A. With Diagrams, 8vo, 14s. net. 


Introduction to Physical Chemistry. By 
Professor HARRY C. JONES. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 








The Evolution of Worlds. By Perrervan 
LOWELL, A.B., LL.D., &c., Author of “ Mars and its Canals,” 
“Mars as the Abode of Life,” &. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





The Ethics of Jesus. By Henry C. Kine, 
D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
[New Testament Handbooks. 


A Life of Jesus Christ in Modern English 


For the use of Schools. Compiled from the Gospels by Rev. 
JAMES SMITH. Pott 8vo, limp cloth, 6d. net. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW, 


and other Essays. By Viscount ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

To-day and T Territorial Dynamice—A Probiom 
in Military Education—National Strategy—The Study of 
Modern History—Queen Victoria’s Journais—General Gordon 
—Lord Rosebery and Mr. Pitt—The ideais of the Masses— 
A Lost Leader. 

This volume contains a selection of essays and lectures written or delivered 
by Lord Esher during the past twenty years upon subjects mainly of Imperial 
and National concern. 

The lecture on Queen Victoria gives quotations from unpublished journals of 
the Queen, and the essay on General Gordon some personal reminiscences as 
well as passages from private letters. 


THE PRICE OF BLOOD. 


By Captain WLADIMIR SEMENOFF. Translated by 
LEONARD J. LEWERY and Major GODFREY, R.M.L.L, 
Translator of “From Libau to Tsu Shima.” Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

Captain Semenoff, who is already so well known in this country from his two 
books ‘ Rasplata’ and ‘The Battle of Tsushima,’ completes in ‘The Price of 
— his most interesting and thrilling experiences in the Russo-Japanese 

ar. 

In this new book he takes us from the moment when ‘he left his sinking ship 
at the close of the battle of Tsushima to the time when he finally returned to 
Russia, after spending many months as a prisoner of war in Japan, a period 
which has hitherto been hardly touched upon by other writers, 


ZAMBEZIA. 


A General Description of the Valley of the Zambezi River, 
with its History, Agriculture, Flora, Fauna, and Ethno- 
graphy. By R. C. F. MAUGHAM, H.B.M. Consul to 
Portuguese East Africa. With Map and Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 15s. net. 
“If anyone should think of visiting this part of Africa, he should regard Mr. 
Maugham’s book as indispensable ; and anyone interested in the African tropics 
will tind it an instructive and entertaining work.'’— Daily News, 














IN THE TORRID SUDAN. 


By H. LINCOLN TANGYE, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


This book, while dealing with sport and travel in the Sudan, also describes 
its geography and interesting history, its internal conditions, administration, 
and development. Incidents of an extended shooting trip are related, and a 
particular feature is the description of a journey into a little-known part of the 
country where the human being is exhibited in his primitive state, 


LEAVES FROM AN AFGHAN 
SCRAP BOOK. 


By Mr. and Mrs. THORNTON. 
demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


The Amir of Afghanistan and his father, in their efforts to develop their 
country, have been in the habit of employing chosen Englishmen to start and 
superintend their various factories. me of these is a tannery and leather 
factory, and the gentleman chosen to be at its head was Mr. Ernest T. 
Thornton, who has just returned to this country, after accomplishing his 
work, He and Mrs, Thornton lived for several years at Cabul and have written 
It is of exceptional value and is full of 


With Dlustrations, square 


a book describing their experiences. 
anecdotes, 


THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. With numerous Iliustrations. 


A HISTORY OF GARDENING 
iN ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. Mrs. EVELYN CECIL (Alicia Amherst). 
Medium 8vo, 12s. net. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ NEW NOVEL. 
THE THIEF OF VIRTUE. 


6s. 


“ Better than anything he has yet given us.’’—World. 

“This is one of Mr. Phillpotts’s greatest stories.’’"—Times., 

“A strong book, flashing here and there with beautiful gems of poetry...... 
a strong book, providing endless food for thought.’’—Evening Standard. 

“A powerful story, and Mr. Eden Phillpotts has put much of his best work 
into it......the delineation of character is masterly......Mr. Phillpotts does really 
look at nature, and follows its moods and tenses with extraordi fidelity.” 

—Wesiminster Gazette, 





OUTLAND. 


A Novel by GORDON STAIRS. 6s. 


THE LANTERN OF LUCK. 


A Novel by ROBERT AITKEN, Author of “Beyond the 
Skyline.” 6s. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 








IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
Published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 


RETROSPECTIONS OF AN 

ACTIVE LIFE. 
By JOHN BIGELOW, En Extraordi ; 
Pleolpehentiony to the Court’ "Ot jon ee woe 
Illustrations. In 8 vols, royal 8vo, cloth, 36s. net, (Inland 
postage Is. 6d.) 


In these volumes Mr. Bigelow, the doyen of American di i 
o— Plomatists, gives 


collection of memoirs of great historical importan: 


THE STORY OF THE NEGRO. 
By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Author of “Up from 
Slavery,” &c, In 2 vols., cloth, 10s. net. (Inland Postage 5d.) 


The Daily Tele h says :—“ This book should make an appeal wherever 
vicissitudes of the human race are studied with intelligence and sympathes* 


CASTES AND TRIBES OF 


SOUTHERN INDIA, 
By EDGAR TI{URSTON, Supt. Madras Government Museum, 
and K. RANGACHARI, M.A. In 7 vols., 23s. net the set, 


GREEK LANDS AND LETTERS. 
By FRANCIS G. ALLINSON, Professor of Classical Philol 
in Brown University, and ANNE C. E. ALLINSON, Withs 
Coloured Frontispiece, 4 Maps, and 16 other I)lustrations 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


A HANDBOOK OF POLAR 


DISCOVERIES. 
By A. W. GREELY. With a Frontispiece and 7 Maps, large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


This authoritative résumé of polar explorations from the earliest voyages to 
the present day includes the latest discoveries by Peary and Shackleton, 


VEHICLES OF THE AIR. 
By VICTOR LOUGHEED, Member of the Aeronautic Society. 
With 140 Half-tone Illustrations and 130 Drawings, demy 8yo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 
“Anything more convincing than this all-comprehendi and skilfully 
led array of facts, principles, and theories could scarce: Ay desired.” 
—The Observer, 


THE AMATEUR ASTRONOMER. 
By GIDEON RIEGLER. Translated by GEORGH 
AUBOURNE CLARKE. With 112 Illustrations, fcap. 8¥0, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
Intended as a guide to the amateur astronomer, this little book admirably 
fulfils its purpose, and should prove extremely useful in the hands of all those 
whose leisure time is devoted to studying the marvels of the heavens, 








ANTI-PRAGMATISM. 
By ALBERT SCHINZ. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 

No such thoroughgoing study and criticism of pragmatism has been 
published as Professor Schinz’s. His book includes not only a search 
criticism of the pragmatist view of truth, but a highly interesting analysis 
the social conditions, especially in America, which have given rise and currency 
to pragmatism. 


THE DOCTRINE OF CREATION. 
By C. M. WALSH, Editor of “ Shakespeare's Complete Sonnets,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

A learned discussion of various philosophical theories and religious doctrines 
of Creation, the point mainly raised being that of the eternality or non- 
eternality of matter. Among the writers whose theories are treated are 
Gassendi, Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, Tertullian, Gesenius, Augustine, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Plato. 

WELLS, 


THE RELIGION OF H. G. 
and other Essays. By the Rev. A. H. CRAUFURD, MA 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

The chief essay is a careful and friendly criticism of the ethical and religious 
teaching of Mr, H. G. Wells contained in his *‘ First and Last Things.” 

‘‘ This series of essays, closing with an interesting study of Hester Prynne, 
under the title of thoughts on ‘The Scarlet Letter ’......is extremely 

and full of the widest human interest.’’"—Manchester City News, 


BALLADS OF A CHEECHAKO. 
By ROBERT W. SERVICE, Author of “Songs of a Sour- 
dough.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 
Another volume of strong and striking verse by “the Canadian Kipling,” as 
Mr. Service has been called. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: the man ana his Books. 
Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table Talk, and 
Anecdotes of Himself and Friends. By WILLIAM HOWIE 
WYLIE. With a Frontispiece and a Memoir of the Author. 
Fourth Edition. Cloth, 23. 6d. net. (Inland postage 54.) 


SIR WALTER SCOTT STUDIED 
IN EIGHT NOVELS. 

By the Hon. ALBERT 8. G. CANNING. Demy 8vo, cloth, 

7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) rd 

The Novels discussed are as follows :—‘ Guy Mannering,” “ The Antiquary,,, 
“ The Black Dwarf,” “‘ The Heart of Midlothian,”’ “The Bride of Lammermoor, 
“A Legend of Montrose,”’ “‘ The Pirate,”’ and ‘‘ The Surgeon’s Daughter. 
ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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THE 
LITERARY POST 










THE LITERARY POST is the title of a New Penny Weekly News- 
paper to be devoted to the manifold interests of the literary and 
social worlds. It is designed to provide the public with a more 
complete survey of all that is appearing in current literature 
than is afforded by any existing journal. The production of an 
important or interesting book will be treated as an event of public 
interest, and the review of it will be more in the nature of a 
descriptive article on the subject-matter than a mere expression of the 
critic’s opinions. Every effort will be made to avoid the more solid 
qualities of the weekly reviews, and to cultivate in the treatment of books 
the more popular interests without impairing the weight and value of the 
criticisms. In the leaders and topical notes reference will be found to 
all contemporary events which are worth discussion, Other prominent 
features will be signed articles by well-known writers ; articles on varied 
subjects from authoritative pens ; selected quotations from the best new 
works ; condensed extracts from the world’s Press of the hour; English, 
American, and Continental notes; a Financial Article by a trustworthy 
authority ; and a list of the week’s publications. 


















EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES: 
36 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Modern Greek Folklore and 
Ancient Greek Religion: A 
Study in Survivals 


By JOHN CUTHBERT LAWSON, M.A. 

This book is the outcome of work undertaken in Greece 
during the author's two years’ tenure of the Craven Student- 
ship, the object of which was the investigation of the 
customs and superstitions of modern Greece in their 

»ossible bearing upon the life and thought of ancient 

reece. No largo attempt has previously been made to 
trace the continuity of the life and thought of the Greek 
people, and to exhibit modern Greek folklore as an essential 
actor in the interpretation of ancient Greek religion. It is 
hoped that the book will prove interesting not only to Greek 
scholars, but also to readers who know little or no Greek, 


Selections from the Greek Papyri 


idited, with translations and notes, by GEORGE MILLIGAN, 
D.D., Minister of Caputh, Perthshire. 

“Dr. Milligan has prepared a book which combines a 
deal ef solid learning with a style of exposition that is full 
of human interest. It contains selected i“ ¥ of the 
Greek Papyri from 300 B.C. down to the fourth century 


Demy 8voe 
128 net 


fone after Christ .....all of them introduced, annotated, and 
. a _ explained with a genial scholarship which makes the student 
realise that these recovered scripts are, after all, human 


documents, telling of a state of socicty that had the 
same problems to face and conventionalities to meet as arise 
to-day in a more advanced state of civilisation.’’—Scotsman 


Arabie Prose Composition 
By T. H. WEIR, B.D., M.R.A.S., Lecturer in Arabic in tho 
University of Glasgow. 

The exercises in this book are intended to carry the 
student on from the rudiments of the language to advanced 
prose. They comprise preliminary exercises for use during 
the study of the grammar and syntax, easier prose, easier 
newspaper extracts, and advanced prose taken from various 
sources and reproduced in an Arabic version in the famous 
Cairo newspaper Al-Muaiyad, a paper distinguished for the 
excellent Arabic in which its articles are composed. Both 
classical and modern Arabic are represented and a glossary 
is included. 


The Literature of the Victorian 


Era 
By HUGH WALKER, LL.D., Professor of English in 
St. David’s College, Lampeter. 

‘One cannot read far through his absorbing pages with- 
out realising his thoroughness. The amount of reading he 
must have done bafiles computation ; it fills the eritic with 
a sense of his own insufficiency to follow him; he can only 
recommend the reader to begin the book, with the assurance 
that he will not light upon a dull paragraph from title to 
colophon; that he will pick up information of the most 
varied and unexpected kind, ~ that he will rise from its 

erusal with a clear sense of the nature, the scope, and the 


imitations of English literature.’’— Pall Mali Gazette 


A Commentary on Hegel’s Logic 
By JOHN McTAGGART ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D. 
F.B.A. 


Crown 8vo 
6s net 


Crown 8vo 
10s net 


It is the author’s hope that this book may serve two 
purposes—that those students of Hegel who have read the 
Greater Logic may find it useful as a commentary and that it 
may serve as an account of the Greater Logic for those who 
are prevented by want of time or ignorance of German from 
reading the original. In it he gives a critical account of 
the various transitions by which Hegel passes from the 
category of Being to the category of the Absolute Idea, 


Scottish Education, School and 
University, from Early Times 
to 1908 


By JOHN KERR, M.A., LL.D., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
@ormerly Senior Chief Inspector of Schools and Training 
Colleges in Scotland. 

Dr. Kerr has had a close and practical acquaintance with 
the school and university life of both Scotland and England 
extending over a period of more than fifty years and his 
aim in writing this book has been to present within com- 
paratively narrow limits an account of a large subject at 
once solid enough to be useful to the educationist and 
interesting enough to appeal to the general reader. ‘The 
period covered by the volume extends from the twelfth 
century to the year 1908, 


Mendel’s Principles of Heredity 
By W. BATESON, M.A., F.R.S., V.M.H., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Professor of Biology in the University of Cambridge. 

“Professor Bateson has carried out a large number of 


Demy 8vo 
3s 


Demy 8vo 
6s net 


original researches, both with plants and animals, to test | 


the theory of Mendel, and the general results are now given 
in this book, along with much able criticism and elucida- 
tion. This is undoubtediy the most complete and searchin, 
statement of the Mendelian theory that has yet appes 
in any language .....Darwin towers above all others in the 
extent and variety of his work, but his great theory is not 
more searching and fundamental than that of Mendel.” 
Glasgow Herald 
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“coloured plates 
12s net 


London, Fetter Lane : 





Loxpow : Printed by L. Urcort Git at the Lordon and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C. ; and Published ty Jonw Baxer for the 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, March 12th, 





The New Testament in the 
Revised Version of 1881: With 


Fuller References 


Edited by A. W. GREENUP, D.D. and J. H. MOULTON, pp 


The work of drawing up the referen: ertaken 
late Dr. Scrivener and the late Professor Moule ney tht 
been completed by the popes editors and this new edi 
the references in which have a far larger scope than th, 


Demy 8vo given in the ordinary editions of th 
prices places at the disposal of Bible studonte the reset gue 
from 6s net of laborious research, Two editions of the book have hens 


printed, identical in size and type, linary 
= the — on India paper, both of ‘which = how 

prospectus giving particulars of pri bindings wij 
be sent on appli en 


The Authorised Version of the 
English Bible, 1611 


Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, Vice- 
Trinity College, Cambridge. main 
There were two issues of the Authorised Version of 16 


and this edition, which is published in five yo) i 
Cambridge English Classics series, is a faithful reproduces 


Crown 8vo : 

of the first of these, reprinted from a copy in th: Possession 

oa of the editor. It is sold in four different bindings at mnt 

from 203 net ranging from 20s net to 45s net for the five vol and 
the volumes may also be purchased separately, 4 

spectus giving particulars of the edition and of the bi ed 


sent on application, 


as Historical 


and prices will 


The Gospels 


Documents 

Part If: The Synoptic Gospels. By VINCENT HENRY 
STANTON, D.D., Ely Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge. 

“The student approaching the lite: st 
Synoptic Gospels for the first time will find = hee 
sketch of the history of the problem, and a lucid statement 
of the positions in regard to which a large amount of 
agreement has been reached by British and foreign 
investigators....... The volume as a whole, even more than 
its predecessor, is indispensable to workers in the New 
Testament field.""—Scotsman 


The Sculptures of Chartres 
Cathedral 


By MARGARET and ERNEST MARRIAGE, The text in 
English and French. 
“*Had we the space, it would give us considerable 


to go through this work page by page and show in detail 
the joy to be derived at each succeeding turn of the leaves, 


Demy 8vo 
10s net 


Royal 8vo _—=..... o matter how familiar, the book will disclose many 
121 plates new and rare beauties, unsuspected before, in this wonder. 
12s net ful monument. On turning over the leaves of this admir. 


able work the reader will be more amazed than ever at the 
infinite variety of this inexhaustible treasure-house,.” 
Birmingham Post 


Narratives Selected from ‘ Peaks, 


’ 
Passes and Glaciers 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by GEORGE 
WHERRY, M.A. 

The narratives selected for inclusion in this volume are; 
A day among the séracs of the Glacier du Géant, by John 
Tyndall, F.R.S.; From Zermatt to the ful d'Anniviers by 
the Trift pass, by Thomas W. Hinchliff; Zermatt in 188, 


eS Pass of the Schwartz Thor, Zermatt to Ayas, by Joba 
“ws Ball, F.R.S.; The Schreckhorn, by Eustace aakereen; 
Ascent of the Finisteraar Horn, by J. F. H ;and A 


night adventure on the Bristenstock, by E. S. Kennedy, A 
brief biographical account of the writers is given by the 
editor in his introduction, 


Cambridge County Geographies 


A series of county geographies suitable for general use a 
handbooks, though primarily intended for use in schools. 
Under the general editorship of Dr. F. H. H. @UILLEMARD. 


The latest addition to this series is Cheshire by 
T. A. Coward. The following volumes have already been 
ublished :—Kent, Surrey, Sussex and Esser by George P. 
Sosworth; Norfolk and —_ by W. A. Dutt; Somerset 
by Francis A. Knight; “— hire by R. Lydekker; 
Wilishire by A. G. Beadley; Westmorland by J. BE. Marr; 
Gloucestershire by H. A, Evans; and Cambridgeshire by 
Prof. and Mrs, MeKenn Hughes. Other volumes on the 
remaining counties of England, Scotland and Wales are 2 


Beaumont and Fletcher: Plays 
and Poems Vol. VII 


The text edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. 
“In pursuance of the work undertaken four years 42 


this excellent edition of the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher 
‘new nts The task of very be 


Crown 8vo 
ls 6d each 


is now approaching completion. 
continu ¥ Mr. A. R. Waller with the care that 
Crown 8vo characteri the issue from the beginning......The oppor 
4s 6d net tunity of closer acquaintance with such masteriy writers 
edition is another claim 


affo: by the publication of this the 
on public appreciation which must be conceded to 
admirable series of Cambridge English Classics. 
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